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China Dismisses Culture Minister 

Zhao Ally's Removal Seems 
Aimed at Reining In Arts 
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By, David E. Sanger 

Mew York Tuna Serrice 

BEIJING — Hie Own#** gov- 
ernment said Monday night that it 
had dismissed its culture minister, 
Wang Meng. a well-known Chinese 
novelist who had been exiled dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution 
whose rise to government power 
three years ago had been hailed as a 
sign of renewed literary freedom. 

Mr. Wang is the highest-ranking 
government official to be deposed 
since the military crackdown on the 
student democracy movement in 
June, and since China began an 
active campaign against the “bour- 
geois liberalism" of the West. Just 
before the crackdown, Zhao 
Ziyang. the general secretary of the 
Communist Party, was removed for 
sympathizing with the studen t pro- 
testers . 


Mr. Wang. 54, was recendy ra- 
'*•?. mored to be iU and out of Beijing. 
■ r He was replaced by- He Jinzhi, a 
poet who had been a high- ranting 
• ;i: >; official in the propaganda depart- 

v meat of the Communist Party. His 
jj 4 _, appointment appears to signal a 
further campaign to keep a firm 
..... hand on books, plays, films, paml- 
. - ing and virtually every other sphere 
of (he arts, all of which fall under 
the culture minister’s control 

The official Chinese press said 
- fir. outright that Mr. Wang had been 
v :r^ dismissed, but Chinese television 
r . also said (hat be had “repeatedly 
asked to be relieved of his official 
posts to concentrate on his writ-, 
ing.” 

Although that could not be inde- 
pendently confirmed, in 1986 Mr. 
Wang had resisted his appointment 
as minister but acceded when die 


A Fugitive Reform Leader 
Describes Power Struggle 



Wang Meng 

leadership decided his appoint- 
ment would signal its intention to 
follow far more relaxed policies. 

Mr. Wang has long been a pow- 
erful symbol in China. He was de- 
nounced in 1957 in the party’s anti- 
rightist campaign because of a 
short story he had written. The sto- 
ry, called “The Newcomer in the 
Organization Department," was 
about apathetic party cadres in an 
inefficient factory after the tri- 
umph of the revolution in 1949. 

Accused of writing “destructive, 
anti-party, anti-socialist work,” he 
was assigned to manual labor on a 
farm outside of Bering. He was 
briefly reprieved, and then perse- 
cuted again as the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was beginning in the middle 
1960s. He was then banished for 16 

See CHINA, Page 6 


By Jim Hoagland 

Washington Post Serrice 

PARIS — One of the leading 
figures in China's economic reform 
movement has emerged from three 
months of hiding to call for an 
international campaign to bring 
down the government officials who 
ordered the June killings of demon- 
strators in Beijing’s Ti ananmen 
Square. 

Cben Yizi, an influential adviser 
to the deposed leader, Zhao 
Ziyang, saia that hard-line forces in 
the Chinese government had pro- 
voked the June 3-4 military action 
against student demonstrators as a 
way of gaming control over the 
divided C ommunis t regime and 
patting an end to Mr. Zhao’s re- 
form program, which sought to 
change China’s so cialis t, central- 
ized economy to one that responds 
to market forces. 

Mr. Cbeo. who is the most senior 
Chinese official known to have es- 
caped to the West from Bering and 
the campaign of executions, arrests 
and political intimidation that he- 


rn the first interview he has given 
since fleeing China, a party mem- 
ber since 1959, he resigned after the 

Intlings 

He said that the popular student- 
led demonstrations for democracy 
last spring brought to a head a two- 
year-old power struggle within the 
Politburo over the future of reform. 

Mr. Chen said that the hard- 
liners, led by Prime Minister Li 
Peng and a party elder, Chen Yun, 
began tO demand mili tary action 
a gains t the demonstrators in late 
April but were resisted by Mr. 
Zhao until a climactic Politburo 
meeting on May 17, when Mr. 
Zhao was forced to resign as gener- 


al secretary of the Communist Par- 
ly. 

Mr. Cben, 49, said be had 
learned about that time that Chi- 
na’s much-feared Public Security 
Bureau had placed him on a list as a 
“counterrevolutionary’' and that 
someone had started to follow him. 
With the help of friends, he left 
Beijing on June 5. He would pro- 
vide no details of his escape, of how 
he came to France or of where he 
has been for the past three months. 

For the past decade, Mr. Cben 
headed China’s Institute for Eco- 
nomic Structural Reform, (me of 
three influential thinv »nr»V< Mr. 
Zhao established in Beijing. The 
institutes developed and guided the 
ground-breaking reforms that in- 
troduced mar ket incentives in light 
industry and agriculture, bringing 
significant increases in per capita 
income to China’s peasants and 
many factory workers. 

Mr. Chen worked closely with 
Mr. Zhao, who is reported to be 
under bouse arrest, and with Bao 
Tong, a senior reform official who 
was jailed May 28. At least 14 
members of Mr. Chen’s institute 
have been reported by Chinese ex- 
iles to have been arreaed. 

Concern for his own safety and 
that of his associates still in China 
appears to have caused Mr. Chen 
to wait until now to reveal publicly 
that he had escaped to the West. 

He said he has tape-recorded 
more than 100 hours of discussions 
on sensitive matters “of recent his- 
tory” that would be released if any- 
thing happens to him 

The Front for a Democratic Chi- 
na that he is organizing wfl] be 


headquartered in Paris and will ap- 
See INSIDER, Page 6 


Tutu Held as Police and Protesters Clash 


Compiled hy Our Staff From Dapaicka 

JOHANNESBURG — Police 
used tear gas, builds and dubs 
Monday to dispose demonstra- 
tions against national elections that 
exclude blocks. - 
.Archbishop' Desmond M.' Tutu 
and other black leaders were arrest- 
ed and later released. 

Cashes between anti-apartheid 
protesters and police were reported 
at banned gatherings in Durban 
and Cape Town. 

In Cape Town, police drove an 
armored truck up to the door of the 
Central Mission Methodist Church 
where people had gathered to hold 
an anti-election rally. 

Among the persons detained 
were Archbishop Tutu, the Angli- 
can archbishop who won the 1984 


Nobel Peace Prize for his anti- 
apartheid efforts. 

Police reported they had also ar- 
rested the Reverend Allan A. Boe- 
sak, the mixed-race president of the 
World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, For taking pah m an d&- 
gal gathering 

There was no immediate police 
comment on Archbishop Tutu’s ar- 
rest 

Police arrested journalists cover- 
ing the events and were seen beat- 
ing people. The journalists were 
also released. 

In Durban, about 2^00 students 
at the multiracial University of Na- 
tal defied a police ban on an anti- 
election rally and gathered to pro- 
test 

Police arrested 18 people after 
firing on the crowd with tear gas 


and live ammunition, witnesses 
said. 

They said 10 people were hurt 
during a stampede to escape. It was 
undear if they were wounded by 
gunfire.. . 

In a similar rally at the nearby 
University or Durban-Westville, 
eight people were arrested when 
police swinging batons and firing 
tear gas dispersed 500 students at a 

banned demonstration. 

In Johannesburg, anti-apartheid 
demonstrators staged a sit-down 
protest outside Johannesburg city 
hall, venue of acting President Fre- 
derik W. de Klerk’s last public 
meeting before an dection that is 
almost certain to return his ruling 
National Party to power. 

The 50 protesters dispersed 
peacefully when police arrived and 


ordered them to leave the area un- 
der emergency laws. 

Inside the hall, Mr. de Klerk re- 
pealed his party’s pledge that 
apartheid in its curr ent form would 
be banished during his coming 
term of office. 

“Discrimination must be elimi- 
nated.” he told the rally. “That is 
fair. There is no other alternative.” 

But he confirmed the path of 
separate development for South 
Africa's races by pledging that no 
one group would dominate. 

Militant trade unions, represent- 
ing more than one million black 
workers, are organizing a two-day 
strike for Tuesday and polling day. 

Trade unionists said hundreds of 
thousands of workers, mainly in 
the industrial heartland around Jo- 
hannesburg, are expected to sup- 
port the strike caJL fAP. Reuters) 
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Poles Shuffle 
Military Chiefs 

WARSAW (AFP) — Presi- 
dent Wojdech Jaruzelslri of 
Poland carried out a broad re- 
shuffle of senior nnbiary offi- 
cers Monday, replacing the 
commander in chief of the air 
force and three regional com- 
manders, the official news 
agency PAP said. The report 
said ihe move was aimed at 
bringing younger faces into 
the top ranks. 

Brigadier General Jerzy 
Gobowala was named com- 
mander in chief of the armed 
forces and four generals were 
pai moled. The regional com- 
mands affected were Pomera- 
nia, in the north. Silesia in the 
southwest and Warsaw itself. 

Related article. Page 2 



Hnn Sen, the Cambodian 
prime minister, says be can 
no looger readt^a power- 
sharing accord with Prince 
Sihanouk. Page6. 
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Senator Sam Nmia urged joint 
action to leapfrog UA-Sovi« 
impasses in arms talks. Pages* 
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gash-Scama of Sweden, hit by 
auto losses, is holding talks 
with Ford Motor Co. . Nge 9. 
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There were nonafigned tensions as Yugoslav seevity men tanged with a female bodyguard of 
Cofond Moammar Gadbafi during a dispute over her credentials to enter the Belgrade m ee ting . 

Nonaligned Nations Press Neutrality 


By Hairy Kamm 

New York Times Sterne 
BELGRADE —The nonalinied 
countries, which founded their 
movement here 28 years ago, re- 
turned to the Yugoslav capital 
Monday for their ninth conference 
of heads of stale. 

The 102 members — 100 coun- 
tries and two liberation, organim- 
tions — gathered in their first re- 
turn to titis country in a spint that 
Yugoslavia believes marks a swing 
backlo the neutral stance between 
the two great power blocs that the 
group’s rounders envisaged. 

The movement was brought to 


life in 1961 largely by Josip Broz 
Tito of Yugoslavia, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser of Egypt and Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India. 

Increasingly in their summit con- 
ferences, which take place general- 
ly at three-year intovals, the non- 
aligned leaders had taken strongly 
an U- American and anti-Western 
portions and spared the Soviet 
Union and its communist allies. 

In drafting the policy declaration 
that the conference wQl issue at its 
close on Thursday, Yugoslav diplo- 
mats have su c ceeded in gaining the 
acquiescence of the movement to 


views that mark a distinct depar- 
ture. 

The draft has passed the hurdle 
of the meeting of foreign ministers 
that preceded the summit session, 
and Yugoslav officials are optimis- 
tic that no significant changes will 
mar tbeir efforts. 

The paper, as amended by the 
ministers and made available to 
The New York Times, am mins no 
critical mention of the United 
States. In its rwo only references to 
America, the movement records its 
satisfaction over cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the 

See NONAUGNED, Page 6 
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Vietnamese Refugees Seek Freedom in Hong Kong 

Vietnamese refugees climbing up and over a 17-foot fence Monday at a m a k e s hift detention center 
of tents along a runway at a disused Hong Kong military airstrip. The cramped Sek Kong facility, 
housing 7,000 refugees, saw weekend rioting that left two persons dead and 25 injured. The police 
regained control, and a sweep by soldiers with metal detectors uncovered a number of weapons. 


Refugee 
Exodus 
In Doubt 

Hungarian Says 
2 Germany* Must 
Agree on Terms 

CimipilcJ /n Our Slull From 

BONN — Hungary will refuse to 
allow thousands of East German 
visitors to leave for Wesi Germany 
until Bonn and East Berlin reach 
an agreement on the refugee crisis, 
according to Interior Minister l&t- 
van Horvath of Hungary. 

Finding a solution to the refugee 
problem could take four to six 
weeks, be said in an interview with 
the magazine Stern that was dis- 
tributed Monday before its publi- 
cation. 

“West Germany must first nego- 
tiate and come to an understanding 
with East Germany," Mr. Horvath 
told the West Gentian weekly. “It 
is not Hungary’s task.” 

In the East German city of Leip- 
zig. secret police routed a demon- 
stration by several hundred citizens 
seeking emigration. 

The East Germans massed be- 
fore a city landmark, the Nikolai 
Church, chanting “We want out” 
and “We want a new government-” 

Within moments, plainclothes 
security policemen charged into the 
crowd, wrestling many demonstra- 
tors to the ground anti hustling an 
undetermined number away. 

The demonstration coincided 
with the huge Leipzig Trade Fair, 
which brings thousands of foreign- 
ers to the city. 

Stem said the interview with the 
Hungarian Interior Minister took 
place last week, but it added that 
the ministry in Budapest reaf- 
firmed the comments Monday. A 
Foreign Ministry spokesman in 
Bonn said he knew of no change in 
Budapest’s position. 

Hungary’s principal leader, 
Rezso Nyers, was reported to have 
told a West German official last 
week that all the East Germans 
who wanted to leave Hungary for 
West Germany would be able to do 
so. 

But a well-placed Hungarian of- 
ficial, speaking on condition of an- 
onymity. told The Associated Press 
on Monday that his government 
was reluctant to authorize the mass 
transport to West Germany until it 
could placate its angry allies in East 
Berlin. 

He said there was a need for 
further talks with East Germany. 

About 5.000 East Germans are 
waiting in c am ps in Budapest and 
at Lake Balaton for permission to 
leave, according to West German 
officials. 

Mr. Horvath confirmed that Bu- 
dapest expected that up to 15,000 

See REFUGEE, Page 2 


Azerbaijan Group Strikes for Autonomy 


By David Rexnnick 

Wiohingnm Pnu Service 

BAKU, US.SJL — A general 
strike Monday led by the Azerbai- 
jani Popular From shut down 
many stores and factories and the 
docks along the Caspian Sea. 

But it was dear that the Azerbai- 
janis, who are campaigning for 
greater autonomy from Moscow 
and an end Moscow’s temporary 
mle over the nearby Nagorao-Kar- 
bakh Autonomous Region, had not 
achieved the unity and organiza- 
tion evident among independent 
political groups in the Baltic states. 

Leaders of the Popular Front 


seemed embarrassed as they drove 
around the Azerbaijani capital in a 
van with foreign reporters and dis- 
covered that many more laborers 
had gone to work than the strike’s 
organizers had hoped. Many buses 
and trolley cars were also running. 

In the republic of Moldavia, 
workers have shut down more than 
200 enterprises in a prolonged 
strike protesting the republic’s new 
language law. The law makes Mol- 
davian. not Russian, the official 
language, and the workers, many of 
whom are Russian, Ukrainian and 
members of the Gagauz national- 
ity. say that it is much too restric- 
tive. 


In the last several days two of the 
ruling Politburo’s leading conser- 
vatives, Viktor M. Chebnkov and 
Yegor K. Ligachev, have called for 
an end to “nationalist extremism” 
throughout the country. President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev has also 
made his displeasure known in con- 
versations with regional leaders. 

Mr. ligachev said in a televised 
statement, however, that Moscow 
would not use “repressive mea- 
sures” to solve the nationalist prob- 
lems. 

In Baku the authorities appear to 
have prepared themselves for any 
further tension. In the afternoon a 
long convoy of armed personnel 


carriers and troop trucks drove 
through the middle of town. 

Rafael Akhmedov, a steel worker 
at a local foundry in Baku that bad 
shut down for the day, said, “We 
support the front’s demands, and 
we expect we’ll stay out all week ” 

However, many workers around 
Baku who did go to work expressed 
confusion about the reasons for the 
strike. 

The Popular From, which has 
not received official sanction from 
the local government and Commu- 
nist Party powers, said it would try 
to block the transport of oil by rail 

See ETHNIC Page 2 




With Pandas, Teamwork Breeds Success 

By Fred Hiatt 

Washinpon Pan Service 

TOKYO — While the National Zoo in 
Washington announced the death of another 
newborn panda, the matronly Huan Hum frol- 
icked as uroal with her year-old cub in the Ueno 
Zoo here. Her 3-year-old son, Tong Tong, 
munched bamboo m a separate cage nearby. 

Only seven pandas have been born outside 
China and survived, according to Japanese zoo 
officials: one in Madrid, four in Mexico City 
and two in the popular zoo in the heart of 
Tokyo. 

The National Zoo’s giant pandas, Ling-Ling 
and her mate, Hang Hang, have seen five cubs 
die m infancy, most recently one on Sunday of 
infections received from its mother. But in the 
Tokyo zoo, Huan Huan, 17, and her mate, Fd 
Fei, 22, are still going strong. 

The Tokyo pandas’ success has stirred a 
national pnde of parenthood denied so far to 
Americans. More than 1 10,000 people suggest- 
ed names for Huan Htuw’s second surviving 
cub; a panel including the then prime minister's 
wife chose Yu Yu. 

Hundreds of thousands more called a special 
telephone number that offered a recording of 
Yu Yu’s distinctive squeals. And since then, the 
nation has followed, as it did with Tong Twig 
Yu Yu's promess from a finger-sized newborn 
in June, 1988, to a 116-pound (52-kilogram) 
yearling of still- undetermined gender. 

Among the topics of interest have been Yu 
Yu's diet (a blenderized mixture of milk, horse 
meat, quail rgge, sweet potato and bone pow- 
der), the first time Yu Yu played independauly 
(last November, pushing a sugar cane around), 
and Yu Yu's first meal of banrnoo (last month). 

Kazuharu Tashiro, general curator of ani- 


m 


m.,. 






Omta Tvafi/The ABoeferi Pn 

Hang Hang, a giant prnda, took a bath as 
US. experts pondered why be and Ling- 
ling bare failed to produce a healthy cub. 

mals at Ueno, tried Monday to explain his zoo's 
success. The question is of more than sentimen- 
tal importance, since only 17 giant pandas are 
living m captivity and only about 1,000 of the 
endangered spedes still roam their native Si- 
chuan Province in GFiina 

Perhaps reflecting his nati on’s mnrimring 
p enchan t for arranged marriages, Mr. Tashiro 
died “a good matching of parents” as the first 
key to success. 


“We regarded Huan Huan as rather nervous 
and shy, though she has been very good in 
educating her {Afldren," Mr. Tashiro said. “Fd 
Fd is a relaxed, easygoing son. They’re a good 
match.” 

Mr. Tashiro said the Japanese skill at work- 
ing together played a part, too. From concep- 
tion to birth to child-rearing, panda-raising 
requires constant observation of minute details 
of behavior and rapid response to emergencies. 

“So what’s important is maintaining good 
teamwork day to day, all the time,” said Mr. 
Tashiro. 

But Mr. Tashiro acknowledged that there is 
no one secret. “To be honest, there are many 
things we still don’t understand,” he said. “So 
every time is a gamble.” 

Indeed, Ueno’s efforts have not been without 
setback. Tbe first panda pair deeded the zoo by 
China died childless, and Huan Huan acciden- 
tally squashed her fust cub two days after the 
four-ounce panda was born. 

After that loss. Ueno’s zookeepere, instead of 
trying to watch the birth, allowed Huan Huan 
near total privacy, replacing her brightly lit 
concrete room with a dark, quiet, wood-pan- 
eled dumber strewn with bamboo branches. 

Unlike in Washington, Tokyo’s zookeepers 
have had a hard time persuading the adult 
pandas to male, although Fei Fei always has 
behaved “Eke a gentleman.” Mr. Tashiro said. 
As a result, all three of Huan Huan’s pregnan- 
cies have come as a result of artificial insemina- 
tion — an arduous and dangerous process dur- 
ing a which a team of 20 doctors and other 
experts administer general anesthesia to «*eh 
panda in turn on a specially designed operating 
table. 
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Nunn Proposes High-Level Group to Leapfrog Arms Impasses WORLD BRIEFS 


By Joseph Fitchett 

Intemallrmat lierjkl Tnfruih’ 

LONDON — Senator Sam Nunn, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, called Monday for 
the United States and the Soviet Union to set up a 
high-level disarmament group of officials assigned to 
leapfrog negotiating impasses and seek what he called 
“revolutionary advances on arms control." 

The Georgia Democrat said his proposal, which 
would relegate difficult issues to the U.S.-Soviet ex- 
perts group, could facilitate quick East-West agree- 
ment in numerous anns-control talks, ranging from 
cuts in intercontinental missiles in the Strategic Arms 
Reduction Talks to reductions in short-range nuclear 
weapons and conventional forces in Europe. 

Some Western officials were skeptical about the 
chances of seeing a new arm-control forum emerge. 
Mr. Nunn's suggestions, they said, were likely to run 
into bureaucratic resistance from man y officials al- 
ready handling disarmament portfolios. 

Mr. Nunn, when asked about this objection, con- 
ceded that his suggestion could succeed only if it 
received personal impetus from President George 
Bush and Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 

But he stressed that both governments involved 
were eager for new formulas to capitalize on opportu- 
nities for arms cuts and to avoid seeing negotiations 
bog down by becoming too ambitious. 


His speech, delivered to officials, diplomats and 
experts in London at the International Institute of 
Strategic Studies, appeared aimed politically at pre- 
venting any resurgence of criticism that the United 
Slates was responding too slowly to Soviet anns- 
control overtures. 

Mr. Nunn is an influential policymaker in the Dem- 
ocratic Party, but be adopted a bipartisan tone before 
his predominantly European audience, praising the 
Bush administration's performance with regard to 
Eastern Europe and avoiding any direct criticism of 
U.S. policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union or the Western 
alliance. 

But he bluntly warned U.S. allies in NATO against 
profiting from the improved East-West dimate to 
stan unuateraily cutting forces. 

“If our allies cut their forces, then we will cut ours 
proponionately." he said, referring to U.S. forces in 
Europe. He added that Congress would react similarly 
to any slackening of the defense effort in South Korea 
or Japan. 

His remarks reinforced a provision adopted by his 
committee this summer providing for U.S. forces to 
stan pulling out of Europe if allies cut their share of 
the total NATO troop strength. 

Traditionally, the United States has provided about 
1 1 percent of the roughly 23 million-strong NATO 


forces in Europe. Under the proposed U.S. legislation, 
a unilateral cut by allies of about 23,000 men would 
trigger a 1 -percent reduction of the 325.000 U.S. 
servicemen in Europe. 

Under the U.S. plan. European allies should cut 
their forces simultaneously with the U.S. withdrawal 
of 25,000 men that is planned at the end of the Vienna 
talks on reducing conventional forces in Europe. 

Mr. Nunn, one of several senators recently in East- 
ern Europe, praised recent Western moves to aid 
Poland and Hungary. 


recovery, calling for U.S. banks to begin operation in 
Poland to attract the dollar savings of Poles who 
distrust government-owned Polish banks. 

An aide said these funds, known in Poland as 
“sleeping dollars," could amount to as much as S5 
billion for the Polish economy if they were brought out 
of hiding. 

He also went farther than previous U.S. proposals 
on debt relief for Poland and Hungary, saying that 
these countries should be moved to the “top part of die 
list" for help by the West and international lending 
organizations. . 

But the main thrust of his remarks was the call for a 
new “two-tier" framework for anns-control. with the 
experts group — to be composed of officials from both 
superpowers — to explore new formulas for improving 


military stability. Fresh options that won a consensus 
from U.S. and Soviet experts, he said, could then be 
passed along to negotiators for detailed bargaining 
and final agreement 

This approach would also prevent the toughest 
issues from slowing current talks. In several current 
negotiations, he said, “agreements are in most cases 
already wed advanced" and “should not be burdened 
with more ambitious objectives which could delay or 
even reverse negotiating progress just when the out- 
lines of final agreements are in sight.” 

Mr. Nunn said that limited accords could be 
reached quickly on START, in conventional forces 
reductions in Europe and oa chemical weapons if 
some of the most controversial points were taken out 
of the talk*! and handed over to the expens to seek new 
concepts to bridge East-West disagreements. 

Among problems that could be postponed, he riled 
the U3. -Soviet debate on whether to ban mobile land- 
based multi warhead missiles and a ban on sea-based 
nuclear cruise missiles — two obstacles to a START 
agreement 

Another problem that be said required fresh con- 
ceptual t hinkin g was the future of the remaining short- 
range nuclear missiles in Europe, an issue that has 
caused tension in the Western alliance because of 
West Germany’s desire to eliminate all such weapons. 


Polish Communists 
Press Mazowiecki 
For 6 Cabinet Seats 




BONN — The Polish Commu- 
nist Party has asked for six posts in 
the cabinet led by Prime Minister 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki, a senior 
Warsaw Communist official said 
Monday. 

But in Gdansk, the Solidarity 
leader. Lech Walesa, warned the 
Communist Party not to dictate 
terms to the Solidarity-led govern- 
ment by demanding a fixed num- 
ber of posts. 

Slawomir Wiatr. the Communist 
Party's secretary for ideology, said 
that Solidarity should also have six 
ministries while two smaller parties 
should take the remaining six posts. 

Mr. Wiatr. on a visit to West 
Germany, said the Communists 
wanted the foreign, defense, interi- 
or, culture and communications 
ministries as well as the post of 
deputy prime minister. 

Solidarity sources in Warsaw- 
said Sunday that Mr. MazowieckL 
a close adviser to Mr. Walesa, was 
close to forming a government after 
agreeing io give the Communists 
more than two posts. 

He has already offered the Com- 
munists the defense and interior 
ministries in the first government 
in Eastern Europe dominated by 
non-Coimnunists in more than 40 
years. 

The Communist leader. Mieczys- 
law RakowskL threatened to take 
the Communists into opposition if 
they were not offered enough min- 
istries. 

Mr. Wiatr said that Solidarity 
wanted the Communists to take 
over the finance and economics 
ministries but that the party was 
not interested. 

“We had these ministries for 40 
years and did not have the strength 


io introduce reforms," he com- 
mented. 

“We are interested in the success 
of Lhis government," Mr. Wiatr 
said. “If it fails, the Communist 
Party is just as much a loser as 
Solidarity. We are all in the same 
boat." 

Mr. Walesa objected to remarks 
by Mr. Rakowsu, who expressed 
satisfaction on Saturday at a deci- 
sion by Mr. Mazowiecki to give 
Communists more than two cabi- 
net posts. 

“No one will get a post because 
of the party he belongs to." Mr. 
Walesa said. “1 will protest- If re- 
formers are found they will enter 
the government not as members of 
a party but as reformers." 

The Solidarity trade union leader 
appeared to be reminding the Com- 
munists that the aim of forming a 
coalition government was to mar- 
shal broad support for the intro-, 
duction of badly needed economic 
changes. 

But asked about Mr. Rakowski’s 
comments, Mr. Walesa said: “I 
don't like it and I am going to tell 
Mr. Rakowski and Orzechowski 
they should think about reforms 
rather than about posts.” Marian 
Orzechowski is the Communist 
parliamentary leader. 

“They think they deserve some- 
thing." Mr. Walesa continued. 
“They must know they deserve 
nothing. People who want reforms 
should deserve something." 

Mr. Walesa said Solidarity’s par- 
liamentary deputies had made him 
responsible for overseeing the for- 
mation of the government. 

“That is why Lech Walesa will 
ware that in the present conditions 
reformers must enter the govern- 
ment." he said. 



Israeli Night Raid Hits 
Palestinians in Lebanon 


A protester waving the Azerbaijani flag at Communist Party headquarters in the capital of Baku. 

ETHNIC: Azerbaijani Group Strikes for Autonomy 


Reuters 

RASHAYA, Lebanon — Israeli 
warplanes destroyed a base of a 
Syrian-backed radical Palestinian 
group in Lebanon early Monday in 
a rare night attack to avenge guer- 
rilla raids against its borders. 

The strike demolished a one-sto- 
ry building used by the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine-General Command, led by Ah- 
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med Jebril, to plan military opera- 
tions against Israel, Palestinian 
sources said. They said that four 

g uerrillas were trapped in the rub- 
le for hours before being rescued. 
The jets attacked the base in the 
village of Majdel-Balhias, north- 
west of Rashaya in eastern Leba- 
non's Bekaa Valley at 2:00 A.M. In 
the past, the Israeli Air Force has 
usually raided Palestinian or Leba- 
nese guerrilla targets in Lebanon 
during daylight hours. 

In Jerusalem, an army spokes- 
man said that orders were issued 
from the Popular Front’s base for 
attacks on Israel. 

"It was a headquarters for the 
terrorist organization of Jebril,” he 
said. “I cannot pinpoint which ac- 
tivities have been launched from 
this headquarters, but the orders 
definitely came out of there." 

The front, in a statement re- 
leased in Beirut, vowed to continue 
Fighting Israel and what it de- 
scribed as submissive policies to- 
ward the Jewish state by Yasser 
Arafat, chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

“Jewish raids will not stop us 
from continuing our armed strug- 
gle,” the statement said. “We will 
firmly confront those who deviated 
and surrendered, under the leader- 
ship of Arafat, through compro- 
mises to Jewish leaders.” 

The front, a splinter group of the 
PLO. rejected Mr. Arafat's recogni- 
tion of Israel last December. 


(Continued from page 1) 

or pipe, to Armenia and elsewhere 
during the strike. It has demanded 
sovereignty for the republic and 
immediate general elections. 

The Communist Party leader- 
ship in .Azerbaijan is among the 
most conservative of the country’s 
15 republics. 


West Berlin Chief 
Cautions on Talk 
Of German Unity 


BONN — Mayor Walter 
Momper of West Berlin warned fel- 
low politicians Monday against 
raising hopes of German reunifica- 
tion. an issue revived by the in- 
crease in refugees arriving from 
East Germany. 

Too much talk about reunifica- 
tion now would only block tbe 
changes that East Germany’s lead- 
ership must introduce to improve 
life there, he told the newspaper 
NOmberger Nachrichien. 

“Whoever does this sins against 
the people in East Germany," he 
said, arguing that it gives the gov- 
ernment "a cheap excuse to avoid 
the reforms that are necessary." 

The U.S. ambassador to West 
Germany, Vernon A. Walters, and 
Solidarity’s floor leader in the Po- 
lish parliament, Bronislaw Gere- 
mek, supported reunification in 
weekend interviews. 


Quake Strikes Off Alaska 

The Associated Press 

PALMER. Alaska — A powerful 
earthquake that measured 7.1 on 
the Richter scale was recorded in 
tbe Pacific Ocean off Alaska on 
Monday, but there was no immedi- 
ate indication thaL it had been fell 
on land. 


At a press conference a member 
of the Central Committee. Dzhamil 
Kuliyev, said that the party deemed 
the strike an “illegal interference" 
into the political affairs of the re- 
public. 

"We cannot tolerate strikes 
based on unreasonable demands." 
he said. 


The call for the strike was made 
Saturday evening at a huge demon- 
stration held on the steps of the 
Communist Party headquarters. 
Around 100,000 people listened to 
a series of speeches criticizing Mos- 
cow for not having permitted Azer- 
baijan the same son of economic 
independence it has promised Lith- 
uania, Latvia and Estonia. 


REFUGEE: Hungarian Doubtful 


An extraordinary combination 
anywhere in the world. 
Except of course at the 
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more East Germans now in Hunga- 
ry would probably want to leave 
for the WesL 

"We cannot and will not allow 
them to leave secretly in tbe night." 
said Mr. Horvath, who also ruled 
out an orderly exodus over a few 
days. 

The interior minis ter said that 
Hungary could not let the East 
Germans leave with West German 
passports issued by Bonn’s embas- 
sy in Budapest because that would 
amount to recognizing that Bonn 
bad sovereignly over East Ger- 
mans. 

Although Budapest has good 
contacts with both German stales, 
he said, it cannot arrange a solu- 
tion. 

“It is not up to us to persuade 
East Germany to agree to a solu- 
tion: West Germany should do 
that,” he said. 

East Germany, in a statement 
issued by its Budapest consulate, 
reiterated assurances that those 
coming home would not face pun- 
ishment. 

“East Germany repeals anew 
that these citizens of East Germany 
are not subject to prosecution." 
said the statement, asserting that 
they would have the right to apply 
for emigration once they returned 
home. 

The statement also promised for 
the first lime that those coming 
back would have the right to return 
to their jobs. 


lb Have and Have Knot 
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A Red Cross official, Wolfgang 
Wagner, said Sunday that the refu- 
gees in Hungary would begin leav- 
ing this week, fueling speculation 
that Hungary would risk East Ger- 
man displeasure but was waiting 
for the maximum number of refu- 
gees to arrive so that it could make 
the transfer a one-time occurrence. 

Unseasonable cold and intermit- 
tent drizzle at the refugee camps 
increased the pressure on the Hun- 
garians to begin the transfer. 

Outside one of the five emergen- 
cy camps sheltering refugees, a 
West German diplomat, Gunter 
Mulack. said that Bonn was just 
waiting for Budapest’s word to 
launch the caravan westward 
through Austria to newly built tent 
cities in Bavaria. 

Some of the 4,700 East Germans 
sheltered in Lents and summer cab- 
ins at five makeshift camps have 
been waiting to leave for more than 
a month. 

At one Budapest camp dozens 
broke off lunches, rushing out the 
main gate to mob Western report- 
ers and ask if Mr. Horvath’s com- 
ments were true. They were joined 
by dozens of others who are board- 
ing with Hungarian families near- 
by. 

’’The bread almost fell out of my 
mouth." said an engineer from 
Dresden with two children. “If 
that's true, T m finished. I have to 
go back to East Germany. I have no 
more money, and my children are 
sick." 

’’They can’t do this to us." said a 
young single mother, her eyes brim- 
ming over with tears. “We’ve been 
here for 15 days, and now they’re 
taking away our last hope." 

West Germany continued prepa- 
rations to receive the refugees, and 
the government prepared public 
buildings in the border city of Pas- 
sau after heavy rain had made some 
of the specially built tent campsites 
unfit for use. (AFP. AP. Reuters) 


Rushdie Issue Linked to U.K. Bomb- 

LONDON (UPI) — A warning issued before a bomb ^loded outside - 
a London department store mentioned S alm a n Rnshdie s nova l sc . 
Satanic Verses." . 

A woman suffered a leg iiyuiy and several otha- people were trea tec ror 

shock foDowmg the Sunday night blast outride Liberty s on Great 
Marlborough Street, in the West End of London. No serious damage was 
caused to the building. 

Scotland Yard’s anti-terrorist squad was called to invesugate tire 
bombing. “There was a warning telephone call," a police official sa*d- 
“The warning was based around “The Satanic Verses.’ " ~ 

Fatah Executes 15 Arabs as Spies 

BEIRUT (Reutere) — The Fatah Revolutionary Council headed by 
Abu Nidal said Monday that it had executed 1 5 Palestinians charged win 
espionage and coven operations against Arab guerrilla groups in Lenar 
non. „ . 


Fadlallah 
Offers Bush 
Some Advice 
On Hostages 

By Nora Boustany 
and Patrick E. Tyler 

H'ashingion Post Service 

BEIRUT — The spiritual leader 
of Lebanon’s Shiite Moslem funda- 
mentalists. Sheikh Mohammed 
Hussein Fadlallah, says President 
George Bush would have to make 
the first gesture of goodwill toward 
Iran to win the freedom of Ameri- 
can hostages held here. 

He asserted in an interview that 
“political pragmatism" would yield 
“more than one quick solution." 

Speaking Saturday at his heavily 
guarded villas in Beirut's southern 
suburbs. Sheikh Fadlallah, who has 
recently returned from consulta- 
tions in Iran, sketched the broad 
outlines of steps tbe Bush adminis- 
tration could take on the hostage 
crisis. 

He emphasized that “a realistic 
solution for this rests in the man- 
agement of politics and interna- 
tional relations in a quiet manner 
far away from the media.” 

Sheikh Fadlallah. who speaks 
out against hostage-taking in his 
public statements and sermons, 
suggested that one approach for 
resolving the crisis would be for the 
United States to look for “opportu- 
nities to improve the conditions 
and suffering in the circle of detain- 
ees or hostages" held by Israel or 
by other factions in Lebanon's sec- 
tarian conflict 

Secondly, he said, the Bush ad- 
ministration would have to break 
the linkage it has made between the 
Iranian assets tied up in litigation 
at The Hague and the release of 
American hostages by pro-Iranian 
extremists in Lebanon. 

The Bush administration has 
pledged to avoid any appearance 
that it is willing to pay ransom for 
the hostages by short-tixeuiting or 
expediting the litigation at the 
Iran-U-S. claims tribunal which 
was set up after the 1981 accord 
that won freedom for the U.S. hos- 
tages who spent 444 days in captiv- 
ity in Tehran. 

“I believe there is a difference 
between the assets and the hos- 
tages," Sheikh Fadlallah said, “be- 
cause the freezing of assets was an 
act carried out by a stale and it was 
a large, illegal act while the hos- 
tages problem was an act carried 
out by parties that are said to have 
relations with Iran.” 

Sheikh Fadlallah, 53, is a senior 
cleric in tbe same Shiite community 
that is the predominant Muslim 
sect in Iran, where he is said to be 
dose to the new and more pragmat- 
ic leadership that has emerged after 
the death of Ayatollah RuhoDah 
Khomeini, the spiritual leader of 
the Iranian revolution who died 
June 3. 

"Iran," Sheikh Fadlallah said, 
“sees that its relations with Ameri- 
ca do not revolve around assets and 
hostages, but around what it con- 
siders hostile American policies 
against Iran.” 

“The release of the assets," he 
continued, “would be an indication 
of America’s distancing itself from 
hostile policies.” 

Invoking the name of the new 
Iranian president. Hasbemi Raf- 
sanjani, a number of times. Sheikh 
Fadlallah stressed that he “said 
that American pressure on its 
friends would be matched with Ira- 
nian pressure on its friends." 

Sheikh Fadlallah said he did not 
think the captivity of the American 
hostages, which dates to early 1985 
in some cases, was indefinite. 

“America has more than one 
means to get out of this impasse if it 
so wills," he said. 

Sheikh Fadlallah also hinted that 
he had intervened last month to 
prevent the murder of the Ameri- 
can hostage Joseph R. Gcippio by 
extremists demanding the release 
of a Lebanese Shiite cleric. Sheikh 
Abdel Karim Obeid, who was ab- 
ducted by Israeli commandos in 
southern Lebanon on July 28. 

“I felt strongly that it was not a 
fair situation," Sheikh Fadlallah 
said, referring to the death threat 
against Mr. Cicippio, which fol- 
lowed the assertion by another ex- 
tremist group that it had banged 
U.S. Marine Lieutenant Colonel 
William R. Higgins wben Israel re- 
fused to meet an ultimatum to re- 
lease Sheikh Obeid. 

“On Cicippio," he said, “we do 
not have a spatial relationship with 
the kidnappers, but 1 am against 
harming innocents and hostages. I 
am working on educating the 
masses on this in my Friday ser- 
mons and press statements." 


midnight Sunday. , - 

He charged that two of the all edged sties worked for the West German 
intelligence service and others for the CIA, the Israeli Mossad, the Iraqi _ 
secret service, the Jordanian intelligence, the Egyptian secret po lice a na , 
i military intelligence. A video tape that was played at group s 

center showed two of the convicts c on fessing crimes raging from assasm- 
ating Pales tinian guerrillas and planting car bombs in refugee camps to 
arranging attacks against Syrian and Lebanese forces in Beirut and 
recruiting young men. 

50 Are Killed in Sri Lanka Violence - 

COLOMBO (AP) — Officials and witnesses said Monday that 50 " 
people had been killed in Sri Lanka’s ethnic violence in the previous 24 
hours. 

Military officials said Sinhalese radicals of the- People's Liberation 
Front, an anti-govenuneni nationalist group, were responsible for most 
of tbe They said soldiers and civilians bad found the bodies of 38 
men in central and southern Sri t-anta, the Sinhalese heartland, in rivers, 
lakes and canals and along roads, bat gave no other details. 

Independent sources said many of the 50 reported killed might have . 
beat Smaha tew militan ts slain by the military or pro-government v i g il a n ? 
te groups. In central Sri Lanka, on Sunday night, men thought to be 
members of the People’s Liberation Trout stormed a military camp and . 
two police stations, but were repulsed, officials reported. 

Afghan Rebels Claim Gains at Khost : 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan (AP) — Afghan rebels said Monday they ' 
repulsed government troops fighting to recapture key outposts lost in a 
weeklong battle for tbe heavily fortified garrison town of KhosL A - 
guerrilla spokesman said about 7,000 rebel fighters have dug in to flic 
north mid south of Khost, about 16 kilometers (10 miles) from the ■ 
Pakistan border. 

Gove rnment sources in Af ghanistan said Sunday their troops had 
failed to break the rebel hold on Khost, despite heavy air and artfiJay 
bombardments. But the sources in Kabul said the major assault by the ; 
UiL-backed rebels against the provincial capital appears to have stalled. . 

Rebels also reported an attack on a major government military air base ■ 
at Shindand in western Afghanistan. There were no reports of casualties, . 
but rebel sources said the air base was badly damaged. 

Aznar to Challenge Gonzalez in Spain '■ 

MADRID (Reuters) — The primary opposition, the Popular Party, • 
picked a 35-year-old regional poLrti dan Monday to challenge the socialist ' 
prime minister, Felipe Gonzalez, in the Oct. 29 general elections. 

Jos6 Maria Aznar, president of the government of Castile-Leon and a 
seven-year member of parliament, was endorsed by an overwhelming 
majority, party officials said. - “ 

The party’s founder, Mamid Fraga Iribame, 67, resigned as the its 
leader tn late 1986 after critics said that his having been minister of 
information and tourism under Franco had curtailed the appeal of the 
party, which has lost tbe four most recent general elections. 

23 Are Killed in Philippine Attacks 

MANILA (UPI) — Communist guerrillas killed 13 soldiers in an 
ambush, and 10 other persons died in separate weekend attacks, flic 
military said Monday. r> 

About 150 of the guerrillas ambushed a crock ferrying sokfiers and 
engineers to the tillage of San Francisco in Quezon Province, 240 - 
kilometers (150 miles) southeast of Manila. The soldiers had been.en . 
route to build roads and bridges in rare of die most depressed areas in the 
Philippines. 

On the central island of Negros, attackers suspected of bong guerrillas " 
ambushed a minibus Sunday, Mning two nufitiamea and five awHans. In 
nigan on the southern island of Mindanao, rebels killed a civilian, "ari; 
army sogeant and a militiaman in separate attacks Sunday, the array ‘ . 
reported. 1 

For the Record 

London pofirecoirfinued Monday that they had recovered ail 51 victims 
of the Thames pleasure boat sinking and identified the final victim as 
Antonio de VasconcdJos, the businessman who chartered the boatto- 
celebrate his 26th birthday. (AP) ' 

King Fahd of Said Arabia has postponed a US. state visit to concen- 
trate on then tuatiram Lebanon and on “the pnrsuit of the peace process 
through the Arab League" there, the White House announced. ( URI ) . 

Thousands of ethnic TYnks from Bulgaria lined up outside the Turkish 
consulate in Sofia on Monday, waiting for a chance to apply for an entry 
visa. The crowd, winch Bulgarian sources estimated at 2^500, stood 
quietly in four-deep lines outside the building. Reuters)' 

Thousands of woken demanding food rad more pay demonstrated for 
the fourth day Monday in the Macedonian capital of Skopje. Yugoslav 
television said that about 3^XX) textile workers demonstrated in front of 
the local legislature, chanting “down with the government" (AP) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


The 1*200 members of tbe cabin crews for Sabena, the Belgian national 
airline, resumed a job action on Monday that delayed flightsby two horns 
following the failure of negotiations on pay increases, a Sabena spokes- 
man said. (Reuters), 

A partial strike by fire fighters at Paris airports caused flight delays of 
up to an hoar Monday. Airport officials said talks were under way with 
die striking fire fighters at Charles de Gaulle and Orly who are demand- 
ing better work conditions and staffing levels. (AFP) 

ItaEm afr traffic controBerswlB strike SqpL 22 and 2fi to press riffmari Hs 
for improved training and equipment, officials said Monday. (AP) 
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Hie police in Virginia Beach, Virginia, moving 
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Guardsmen Enforce Curfew in Virginia 
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The Associated Press 

VIRGINIA BEACH, Virginia 
—National guardsmen canyingri- 
I vs hdped enforce an overnight 
curfew after a second night of vio- 
lence followed the looting of more 
than 100 stores by young people in 
town for a fraternity festival. 

The curfew, issued after a Labor 
Day weekend gathering of students 
from mostly black colleges turned 
violent, was lifted Monday morn- 
ing. The resort’s main thoroughfare 
was reopened and families began 
heading for the beach at the end af 
summer's last holiday. 

Officials in the dty of 250,000 

leader said officers contribuco^to 
the tension. 

A 35-minute police sweep late 
Sunday added dozens of arrests to 
the 1ft) detentions and 395 cita- 
tions between Friday night and 
Sunday afternoon. The police had 
no immediate figures on thenom- 
j >a- of overnight arrests. 

’ Two persons, both over college 
age, were shot in the firatnight of 
violence. 


‘’Last year everything was real 
nice," said a 21-year-old student 
from Temple University. “But this 
year tlm place was jammed with 
police and they were hassling peo- 
ple.” Another witness said that 
sranepartidpants chanted a slogan 
from the film “Do The Right 
Thing," which is about racial vio- 
lence in New York City. 

“We will not tolerate lawlessness 
from anybody” said the mayor, 
Meyera E Obendorf. In a televi- 
sion interview Monday morning, 
she said that the police had shown 
“extraordinary restraint.” She not- 
ed that they had fired no shots and 
had not used tear gas. 

She said the dty had “gone out 
of its way” to welcome the young 
people gathered for the annual 
GrcekfesL She said some students 
complained about the way they 
were treated, bnt “there’s no excuse 
for trashing a dry if you’re not 
happy with your circumstances.” 

But Jack W. Gravely, president 
of the Virginia chapter of the Na- 
tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. Colored People, 


- Plane Crash Kills 
;,in! ' vr * 135 Near Havana 


Compiled by Our Staff Fnm Dispatches . 

.’.V HAVANA — A Cuban airliner 
carrying Italian tourists apparently 
~ r ~ dipped a runway fence in a storm 
and crashed in fUones into a village 
oo Sunday night, destroying homes 
and lolling all but one of the 126 
people on the plane. 

Cuban news reports Monday 
said another 10 persons were be- 
lieved to have been ldQed rat the 
* ground, and Havana radio said two 
c more persons were stifl missing. At 
least 63 people oo the ground were 
injured, and 15 were reported in 
critical condition. • - 
The plane crashed during a 
heavy thunderstorm after takeoff 
\. r from Jos4 Marti airport 

The chartered Empresa Cubans 
de Aviaddn jetliner ea route to 
Milan was carrying 113 Italians, 


*n \ \\ 


2. Aerobatic Jets 
Collide in Canada 

The Associated Press 

TORONTO — A complicated 
stunt by the Canadian Forces’ dite 
aerobatic team, the Snowbirds, 
went awry before thousands of on- 
lookers at the Canadian National 
‘ Exhibition air show and two jets 
plunged into Lake Ontario after 
apparently dipping each other. 

Captain Shane Antaya, 24. of 
Stratford, Ontario, was missing 
and presumed dead. Major Dap 
Dempsey, of Edmonton, the 36- 
year-old commander of the preci- 
sion flying team, safdy qected 
from his jet moments before n ca- 
reened in smoke and flames into 
the lake. 

The team’s 15 remaining shows 
this season have been canceled. 
Sunday’s show resumed about « 
minutes after the crash and the 
show chairman. Bill McVean, said 
Monday’s show would go ahead 
without the Snowbirds. 


two Cubans and a crew of 11, the 
Cuban Embassy said in Rome. 

It said the sole survivor, an Ital- 
ian man aged between 35 and 40 
years, was in critical condition. 

The Cuban press said it was the 
nation’s worst air disaster. 

The cause of the crash was not 
known, but a Foreign Ministry em- 
ployee in Rome said the weather 
appeared to be a factor. 

“It was vay bad, a storm, with 
rain and tighminL” he arid. 

Mexico’s Excelsior news agency 
said there was a heavy downpour 
with thunder and lightning when 
Flight 9046 took off for Milan with 
a scheduled refueling stop in Co- 
logne. 

The Cuban film critic Jose Anto- 
nio GoozAlcz, 44, was one of the 
two Cubans killed. . 

The Cuban president, Fidel Cas- 
tro, and the Nobd Prize-warning 
author, Gabriel Garda Mfirquez, 
visited the crash site, and Mr. Cas- 
tro visited the hospitals where peo- 
ple on the ground were taken with 
injuries. 

Planes were landing Monday at 
the airport Nu were not taking off 
from there, the news agency Prensa 
l-prina said. 

(Reuters, AP) 


Richard Sandler, 50, 

A Newsday Editor, Dies 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Richard 
Sandler, 50, assistant managing 
editor and sports editor ft* - News- 
day, died of cancer Sunday. 

Mr. Sandler had been Newsday 
sports editor since 1973, hot to 
background was m news. He nan 
heen a news editor at Newsday and 
worked news at the Bal timore Sun 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“He was a first-rate editor and a 
wonderful man, and about as hon- 
est and fair-minded as it was possi- 


ble to be," said Anthony Marro, 
editor of Newsday. 

Under Mr. Sandler, Newsday 

was reeenth’ sdected as one of the 

10 best daily, Sunday andjP^J 
sports sectkmsby^ooatedft^ 
sports editors m 1987 and 1988. 

tf. Or her deaths 

Archbishop Than Newoyw* 85, 
a former primate of the Diocese of 


faulted the city’s tactics as modi as 
“an dement who came to disrupt" 
the students’ gathering. 

On Sunday night, dozens of offi- 
cers and 150 guardsmen armed 
with assault rifles and wooden ba- 
tons moved from the viators center 
to the beach area, two blocks away. 
“Once the police came cm the 
scene, tite tension level rose,” Mr. 
Gravely said. He said that city offi- 
cials should have been better pre- 
pared for the annual gathering of 
students from predominantly blade 
East Coast coUezes. 


Offidals said that they had had 
no choice but to use force after a 
rampage early Sunday down Atlan- 
tic Avenue, the mam beachfront 
thoroughfare. The authorities esti- 
mated that 100,000 young people 
jammed a 30-block section around 
2:15 AM. When police tried to 
dear the streets, shots were fired, 
more than 100 businesses were 
looted and small fires were set in 
the streets. 

By the time order was restored at 
dawn, four persons were hospital- 
ized — two with gunshot wounds. 



HAPPY ENDING — A contented George Bush polling on a 
sweater at sunset Stmday. On the fired day of his vacation, the 


3 Swedish Executives 
Deny Arms Smuggling 

Reuters 

STOCKHOLM — Three former 
directors of Before AB, the Swed- 
ish weapons maker, pleaded not 
guilty Monday to charges erf having 
illegally sold missiles to Middle 
Eastern countries. 

As their trial began in a five- 
year-old scandal, the prosecutor 
accused the executives of laving 
smugged more than 300 laser-con- 
trolled Robot-70 anti-aircraft mis- 
siles, valued at 105 million kronor 
(SI 6 million), to Dubai and Bah- 
rain during 1979 and 1980. 


temtis doubles team. He also landed a two-foot btaefish — his 
on^y catch since arriving in KenneboniqMHt, Maine, Aug. 16. 


Passenger Is Wounded 
As Bullet Hits U.S. Jet 


the Armenian Apostolic Church of 

America, of cancer Friday in New 
York- 

Chure Luce, 85, a 1920s Ziegfrid 
star who left the musical stage for 
the classical theater, Thursday in 
New York after a lengthy illness. 
She was in Zkgfdd’s “No FooJm” 
in 1926 and was paired with Fred 
Astaire in “Hie Gay Divorcee." 
Later, she became the first Ameri- 
can actress u> play leading roles at 

Stratford-on-Avon. 

Robert Hoppe, 46, ah artist 
whose romantic and glamour-m- 

spired works won him art commis- 
sions far such events as Holly- 
wood's 100th annivereaiy, Tuesday 
from complications of AIDS in Los 

Angeles. 

Robert Sdttkne, 63, a writer and 
c or re sp ondeat for CBS News for 

33 years before he retired last year, 
of cancer Thursday in Washington. 


The Associated Press 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Hon- 
da — A gunshot hit a USAir plane 
coming in f or a landing and grazed 
a passenger’s head, authorities said. 

The twin-engine turboprop was 
en route from the Bahamas with 16 
passengers and three crew mem- 
bers Sunday when the bullet 
pierced a door, ricocheted off the 
ceiling and struck Edward G 
Wright, authorities said. 

The authorities said they had not 
determined who was shooting or 
wfoy. 

Mr. Wright, 42j of Dove Canyon, 


Colombia Drug War: r A Lot of Tip-Offs 9 


W » hi.’iA * 


Tht Assessed Pro, 

in with batons to disperse yooug university students during a fraternity festival. 


one after a fall from a balcony and 
one after an auto accident. 

By 6 PJvL Sunday, Atlantic Ave- 
nue was again crowded with young 
people, although many shops were 
boarded up. Two hours later, offi- 
cials dosed all streets leading to the 
beach. A short time later guards- 
men moved in. There were explo- 
sions that sounded like firecrack- 
ers, and bottles were thrown at 
officers. Ten-man squads of police 
officers, backed by an armored 
state police truck and a SWAT 
team, began making arrests. 

By 9:30, hundreds of policemen 
In wedge formations swept the 
beachfront, with a police helicopter 
overhead. Bottles were thrown 
from balconies and parting decks, 
but the streets were dear by 11. 

Merchants d«ria<l slighting the 
students, most of whom they said 
were wdl behaved. But some shop- 
keepers said they were not sur- 
prised by the trouble. “We tried to 
welcome these people,” said Bobbi 
Basnight, an Atlantic Avenue mer- 
chant “We'd been hearing rumors 
all week that something was going 
to happen.” 


By Joseph B. Treaster 

New York Times Serwe 

BOGOTA — Three weeks after President 
Yugjiio Barco Vargas declared all-out war on 
Colombia’s narcotics traffickers, many leading 
drug figures are believed to have escaped to 
huge areas of the country under their control 
after haring been tipped off by corrupt Colom- 
bian police officers and soldiers, Colombian 
and US. officials say. 

Besides warning traffickers that raids are 
coming, some members of the security forces 
are believed 10 have simply dedded not to 
mount pursuits, the officials say. 

“This is a very serious factor,” a U.S. anti- 
narcotics specialist said. “There are a lot of tip- 
offs.’' 

President Barco s office announced the dis- 
missal of the chief of police in Medellin on 
Sunday. The government gave no explanation, 
but The Associated Press said the police officer, 
Colonel Antonio Sinchez, was tin: third police 
coland to have been dismissed this year in 
connect: cm with the drug trade. 

The first parts of a 565 million package in 
U.SL anti-narcotics aid arrived in BogotA over 
the weekend. 

But in interviews since the crackdown began, 
Colombian security officials said that even with 
mountains of foreign assistance, the govern- 
ment might be stymied in the dreg war unless it 
could end corruption in its security forces. 

“The police have done an admirable job of 
Dying to dean up their operations,” the US. 
official said. “However, as much as they have 
done, there are still people made workmg for 
the narcos, sabotaging operations.” 

Since the initial raids after the assassination 
of Senator Lids Carlos GaUn, a presidential 
candidate, the initiative appears to nave shifted 
to the drug cartels, which supply about 80 


t of the cocaine consumed in the United 


They have terrorized Medellin, the center of 
the cocaine trade, with a series of bombings. 

The government is fairing steps to extradite a 
financial adviser of the Medellin cartel, 
Eduardo Martinez Romero. But for the mo- 
ment, security officials say, they have no specif- 
ic plans for further raids. 

In the first strike against US. property, a 
small passenger jet belonging to the Drug £n- 


"There are still people 
inside working for die 
narcos, sabotaging 
operations. 91 

A U.S. official in Colombia 


forcemeat Administration was blown up over 
the weekend at the airport in Mon teria, a dty in 
northern Colombia in the heart of a cocaine 
shipping area, a spokesman for the Colombian 
CivD Aviation Administration said. 

The traffickers, who run by far the biggest 
business in Colombia, with proceeds estimated 
at 54 billion a year, control vast areas of plains 
and jungle where they have built processing 
laboratories, warehouses and airfields. 

In these areas, a former police officer said, 
some police officers receive regular “additional 
salaries” from the traffickera 

A policeman, whose official pay is S128 a 
month, may receive 5255 from the traffickers, 
the former officer said. A captain, whose offi- 
cial pay is 5180 a mouth, may get as much as 
55,000 monthly in illicit payments. 


“U depends on where a man is and how 
important he is,” a VS. official said “A small- 
town vendor might get 525 to 550 a month as a 
lookout, a colonel or a general raav get 510,000 
to 515,000." 

Some Colombian law enforcement officials 
want an increase in pay for the security forces 
and the creation of an anti-drug unit including 
members of the army and the police. 

This unit, they say, should report directly to 
the president or the minister of justice. A spe- 
cial police anti-drug unit that was created under 
the Ministry of Defense in May has earned a 
good reputation, but it has not been free of 
corruption. 

Earlier this year, after General Jos6 Guil- 
lermo Medina Sanchez resigned as chief of the 
70.000-member national police force, there 
were reports that be had been suspected of 
receiving money from Pablo Escobar, a leader 
of the Medellin cartel. 

In June, a helicopter carrying Colombian 
gunmen and British mercenaries crashed on the 
way to what the authorities believe was to have 
been an attempt by the Cali drug cartel to 
assassinate Mr. Escobar. The pilot, who died in 
the crash, was identified as a captain in a 
special police anti-narcotics unit. 

Some members of the security forces, espe- 
cially soldiers, have forged allia nces with 


an officials and scholars say, have led to lenien- 
cy on drug violations. 

“The declaration of war against the mafia 
would be serious only if the president were able 
to control the real operations of the security 
forces.” said a university professor who has 
studied the police and the army, referring to the 
drug cartels. 


2 Killed in Medellin Airport Shoot-Out 


Compiled hy Our Staff Fnm Dispatches 
MEDELLIN. Colombia —-Two 
persons were killed and 12 were 
wounded when a gunman opened 
fire on police at Meddlin’ s airport 
on Monday, and hours later police 
found a bomb on a plane there. 

MedeOin, 345 kuomeiers (215 
miles) north of BogotA, is the base 
of the world’s largest cocaine cartel 
and has been subjected to bomb- 
ings and other violence by narcot- 
ics traffickers since a crackdown on 
the drug trade began. 

Meanwhile, rmhtary aid contin- 
ued to arrive in a $65 million U.S. 
effort to help the anti-narcotics 
campaign that President Virgflio 
Barco Vargas began Aut 18. 

And aviation officials in the 
northwestern dty of Mon teria said 


that a C-123 transport of the State 
Department's international narcot- 
ics division had been firebombed 
Sunday. U.S. officials said Monday 
that the plane had been bound for 
the United States from Peru two 
weeks ago when engine trouble 
forced it to land at Mon teria. 

In Medellin, a young man in 
army camouflage fatigues drove up 
to the airport terminal at 7: 15 AJ4. 
and opened fire on passengers 
checking in for a flight to BogotA, 
police reported. 

The provincial commander of 
the national police said that the 
gunman “began to fire indiscrimi- 
nately with a G-3 rifle,” an auto- 
matic weapon of Israeli manufac- 
ture. One passenger was killed 
before the police shot the unidenti- 


fied assailant to death, a police 
spokesman said, adding that nine 
other civilians and three police offi- 
cers were wounded in the shoot-out 
on the terminal sidewalk. 

The national radio network iden- 
tified the dead passenger as a 27- 
year-old administrator for Pintuco, 
the country's largest paint compa- 
ny, which is based in Meddlin. Its 
factory was bombed last week in an 
attack blamed on drug dealers. 

A Medellin police spokesman 
said the bomb on the plane was 
discovered after an anonymous 
phone call warned that an explo- 
sive device was in a suitcase on an 
Avianca flight arriving from Cali, 
home of a cocaine cartel rivaling 
the Medellin-based operation. The 


bomb was removed and safely det- 
onated, the spokesman said. 

The incidents followed two 
bomb attacks in Medellin shortly 
before a 1 0-hour curfew took effect 
there Sunday night. A state-run 
bank and insurance company were 
severely damaged in one attack. 

Mr. Barco's government ordered 
the crackdown on drug traffickers 
after a string of assassinations that 
culminated m the Aug. 18 killing of 
Luis Carlos Gal an, a leading presi- 
dential candidate. 

U.S. diplomats and Colombian 
authorities were in Bairanquflla. a 
Caribbean port, for the arrival 
Monday of eight A-37 observation 
and attack jets being delivered by 
the United States. 

(Reuters, AP. UPI) 


Chamorro Choice 
Wins Praise in U.S 




the airport but found no suspects 
or witnesses. 

The FBI and the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration also were in- 
vestigating. 

“At this point, we have not made 
any determination as to whether 
this was a deliberate act or the 
result of an accident,” said Paul 
Miner, an FBI spokesman in Mi- 
ami 

Another passenger, a vacation- 
ing police officer, Brian Anderson, 
said the bullet passed about two 
behind him. 


By Robert Pear 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — American 
officials and experts on Central 
America have welcomed the selec- 
tion of Viol eta Barrios de Cha- 
morro as the opposition candidate 
for president of Nicaragua, saying 
die is the strongest posable choke 
and wfll unify the opposition. 

A Bush administration official 
said that she had international stat- 
ure and that her credentials were 
unassailable. The official added, 
“Admittedly, she has never been 
tested in electoral politics. But she 
is an outstanding candidate, the 
best they could have came up with, 
and she will amalgamate the oppo- 
sition.” 

The official also sounded a note 
of caution, saving that it was “still 
an uphill battle” for the opposition 
to win the election in February 
1990. 

Carl Getshman, president of the 
National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, which is fimnding $3.5 mil- 
lion into Nicaragua this year, said 
the selection of Mrs. Chamorro en- 
sured that the vote would be “not 
only an election, but also a plebi- 
scite on 10 years of Sancfimsta 
rule." 

The endowment, a private non- 
profit corporation, receives almost 
all its money from the federal gov- 
ernment For the last five years, it 
has helped purchase ink and print- 
ing equipment for La Plrensa, the 
opposition, newspaper published 
by the Chamorro family. 

The parties in the opposition alli- 
ance are diverse, running from so- 
cialist and communist to conserva- 
tive. But Mr. Getshman said the 
selection of Mrs. Chamorro was “a 
very strong indic ation that the op- 
position will be unified and wffl 
pose a strong challenge to the San- 


sition ticket, Virgflio Godoy Reyes, ' 1 1 1 
were membeis of the first govern- • I ^ 
meat formed by the Sandinislas \ 
after the overthrow of President it 
Anastasio Somoza in 1979. \ 

“No one can accuse them of be- ; 
mg reactionaries,” an American erf- /' ■' ; j " 

Goal said. As the publisher of La V \ 

Prensa, Mrs. Obamotro “has been > - 
an independent actor and kept ■ \] 
some (hstance^bet^cn herself ami \ * | 

American officials said that the ;> >;l 
United States hadnot tried toma- ’ V * 

candidates in Nicaragua^tfccause j; ■% 
they believed that would make it . it lb V 
more difficult for the opposition 

parties to come together. Fi iKpl 

Mr. Onega complained last week |gjy|L|jiiyd 
that La Prensa was trying to carry ^E|iT44jyFYKrV7|T>T|l 
out "anii-revolutionary work.” 


T V 

\ t 



American officials say they are 
unsure whether the president of 
Nicaragua, Daniel Ortega Saave- 
dra, wffl allow free, fair elections. 


likely to lose. 

One American official said: I 
“The SamtinktflB can create hnr- 1 
dies and barriers to the opposition. 
We see no sign that the Sandinistas 
will readily relinquish power.” 

Mrs. Chamorro as d the vice- 
presidential candidate on the oppo- 


ncase before feeling a bump on his 
bead, according to Jim Ldjedal of 
the sheriffs office. 

“He first thought aanahrag had 
fallen and struck him, but he saw 
nothing” Mr. Ldjedal said. “When 
Wright touched Ms head with to 
hand, he found that he was bleed- 
rnfr" 

Mr. Wright was treated at a local 
medical center and released. 
Sheriffs deputies searched near 
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Burma: Don’t Give Up 


With dictatorships collapsing else- 
where. there is no reason to give up on last 
year’s aborted democracy movement in 
Burma. But Burma’s plight seems to have 
got lost in Washington. 

_ Now there is a sign of revived atten- 
tion- The U.S. State Department has con- 
firmed a new wave of human rights viola- 
dons, including systematic torture. That re- 
port, coupled witii the persistent efforts of 
concerned legislators like Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moytuhan and Representatives Ste- 
phen Solarz and Robert Matsui, could point 
toward a more principled American stance. 

Americans were amazed and moved last 
s umm er by the outbreak of a mass democrat- 
ic revolt in Burma, a land long shut off Front 
the outside world. Idealistic students, many 
of them inspired by U.S. history, dianenguri 
the 26-year-old military regime founded by 
the ruthless and mystical U Ne Win. Though 
unarmed, they persisted in the face of army 
gunfire. Over time, they drew wide support 
from Buddhist monks and urban workers. 

Their grass-roots protest anticipated this 
spring’s drama in Beijing. So did the deadly 
denouement. An army massacre sent Bur- 
mese students fleeing for their lives, many 


to Thai border areas and shelter by ethnic 
rebels fighting Burmese rule. 

But while the Bush adminis tration pro- 
vides sanctuary to endangered Chinese dem- 
ocrats, it cold-shoulders those from Burma. 
Washington rebuffed student pleas to pre- 
vent Thailand from sending them home. And 
despite broad congressional support for hu- 
manitarian aid, staff of the U.S. Embassy in 
Bangkok are discouraged from traveling to 
border areas where help is needed. 

Why? Is it because Washington wants 
Burmese army cooperation in drug inter- 
diction? Rampant corruption makes that 
army a dubious partner. There are even 
reports of Noriega-style links between 
officers and drug kingpins. Or is the 
State Department worried about offend- 
ing Thailand, which has new and lucrative 
business links with Burma? Surely decen- 
cy to desperate advocates of democracy 
is more important. 

Americans can be proud to have helped 
inspire Burma's beleaguered democratic 
movement. They should not have to 
bear the shame of abandoning that noble, 
unlost cause. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Barney Frank’s Errors 


Representative Barney Frank, one of the 
House of Representative’s brightest and 
most effective members, is in serious trou- 
ble for some appalling mistakes. 

By his own account, he patronized a male 
prostitute and hired the man for household 
errands. When Mr. Frank was away, the 
prostitute, a convicted drug and sex offend- 
er. used the congressman's Washington 
apartment to run a sex service. 

This sad, messy stray is grist for the House 
Ethics Committee, as Mr. Frank recognized 
in asking for committee attention. 

A House rule requires members to act “at 
all times in a mann er which shall reflect 
creditably on the House.” 

Mr. Frank may have violated it even if he 
was not aware that sex was being sold in his 
home. More facts are needed to assess how 
his private conduct may have affected pub- 
lic policy and official duties. 

It is regreLtable for any legislator to face 
an ethics committee inquiry but especially 
so in the case of so valued and articulate a 
public servant A Massachusetts Democrat, 
always at the forefront of liberal causes and 
issues that define his party, Mr. Frank has 


been a potent force for ethical reform. 

He risked unpopularity on both sides of 
the Capitol and both sides of the aisle last 
year to guide a needed conflict-of-interest 
bill to passage — only to see it pocket- 
vetoed by outgoing President Reagan. 

Mr. Frank has worked with the Bush 
administration and House leaders to shape 
a new bilL And be has been a forceful 
questioner on the subcommittee looking 
into the scandals at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. Frank knows that members of Con- 
gress are subject to unusual, and increasing, 
scrutiny. In five terms he has made himself a 
special congressman, subject to more than 
ordinary attention. At the time of his deal- 
ings with the prostitute, he was wrestling 
with his eventual decision two years ago to 
declare his homosexuality openly. 

Mr. Frank deserves to be judged by his 
own high standards. If he establishes that he 
is guilty of nothing worse than stupidity and 
self-delusion, he may recover his role as a 
forceful member of Congress, though be has 
damaged his reputation for sound judgment 
— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Children’s Crusade 


It’s a good thing there are so many states 
in the United States, and so many state 
governments. Tt means that when aD those 
state governmr --’s are in general agreement 
on a problem — at the moment, the need 
for education reform — those who wait 
a year or two before laun ching an ambitious 
plan can draw on a wide range of laboratory 
examples supplied by their quick er-off-tho- 
mark colleagues. The people charged with 
education reform in Rhode Island have 
taken advantage of that backlog of experi- 
ments, and the benefits — in design, at least 
— are clear in the plan dubbed the Chil- 
dren's Crusade, announced last week by the 
governor. Edward DiPrete. 

Like many of the state plans already 
bunched, Rhode Island’s lays heavy em- 
phasis on the economic costs of a high 
dropout rate — currently SO percent among 
children with incomes below the poverty 
line. But unlike many, it starts from the 
proposition that changing that figure, let 
alone reaping economic benefits from re- 
form. will be impossible without two de- 
ments: time, lots of it, and some concrete 
, measure of whether the reform is working. 
Accordingly, the Children’s Crusade will 
sign up third-graders, because fourth grade, 
according to experts, is roughly when kids 
begjn to show serious, often irreversible, ef- 
fects of early deprivation. It will aim specifi- 
cally at the 3,000 low-income third-graders 
(about 30 percent of the statewide age group) 
who are deemed most at risk If the dropout 
rate of those 3.000 students can be halved, 
state authorities figure, that will mean 800 
more high school graduates a year starting 


in 2001 — a clear, convenient benchmark. 

The state will ask universities, groups such 
as the Urban League, businesses and others 
to contribute to a public-private foundation 
endowment and to provide mentors. The 
mentors will go into the schools and try to 
get the 3,000 8-year-olds and their parents or 
parental stand-ins to sign contracts. The kids 
undertake to stay off drugs, stay in school 
and send the foundation their report cards 
every tom. The mentors keep track. Those 
who meet the contract and graduate get full 
tuition at a stale public univereity or the 
equivalent elsewhere. The crudal dements, 
says the state higher education commission- 
er, Amedeo PetroceOL are four: a dear link 
between effort and reward; a dear link be- 
tween dropping out of the program and 
“rotten outcomes”; careful monitoring by a 
mentor, and a network of concerned adults, 
a stand-in for the family members who tradi- 
tionally annoy children by constantly asking 
them bow they are doing in school and what 
they want to be when they grow up. 

The plan refines similar ones floated else- 
where, like New York’s more sprawling 
scheme to supply all graduates with full- 
tuition “liberty scholarships." In a typical 
small improvement, Rhode Island will pay a 
yearly sum into the endowment instead of an 
operating budget Such step-by-step refine- 
meats are the way to proceed. With coo 
many reformers still addicted to abstract 
rhetoric, and too many reports that sound 
identical to those issued three and four years 
ago. a plan that builds on and beyond other 
efforts is a promising variation. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 




A writer claims this week in a British 
publication that King Henry VIII of En- 
gland died not of his various vices and 
excesses, as has long been assumed, but 
rather for the more mundane reason that he 
did not eat his vegetables. Writing in Histo- 
ry Today, Susan Maclean Kybett says that 
the king, who was once thought to have 
succumbed to syphilis, was actually killed 
by scurvy, caused by a lack of fruits and 
vegetables in his diet. 

This will come as a disappointment to all 
those for whom Henry has always stood out 
as the most recognizable figure in the great 
jumble of first names and Roman numerals 
that is the British monarchy. With his six 
wives (two of whom he had beheaded!, his 
relentless pursuit of power and his legendary 
gluttony. Henry was a walking soap opera, 
and the story of his life provided a fine 
cautionary tale about the perils of overindul- 
gence. But now we are told that he was the 
victim of nothing more than a lack of Vita- 
min C. One's first impulse is to suspect that 
this is just a case of vegetarian revisionism. 


The big lusts having been thoroughly dis- 
credited. our moral instruction is now re- 
duced to quibbling over measurements of the 
basic food groups and which combination of 
them provides a truly balanced diet. 

But the Kybett article does give some 
persuasive evidence. The writer says Henry 
showed a number of symptoms of scurvy, 
among them bad breath, swollen legs, consti- 
pation, lethargy, bloating and mood swings. 
She notes that Henry was usually sick during 
Lent, when people fasted and when there 
was less nutritious food available. She points 
out that “nobody in the Tudor era associated 
foods with health. They hoped in vain that 
the green and golden concoctions of the 
alchemist would bring a cure.” 

Considering these and other bits of infor- 
mation she provides, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that Susan Maclean Kybett knows what 
she is talking about — and will so long as she 
doesn't next try to convince us that it was not 
the beheading that killed Anne Baleyn so 
much as it was her low-fiber diet. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 
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The Passing of America’s Post-Industrial Era 


C AMBRIDGE Massachusetts — The sun is 
about to set on the post-industrial era. No one 
should mourn its passing In the post-industrial 
era. service johs were supposed to replace the 
manufacturing jobs lost to foreign competition, 
much as manufacturing employment once re- 
placed the farm jobs lost to higher agricultural 
productivity. To theorists of the 1950s, this meant 
a transition from an economy based on dirty heavy 
industry to one based on clean, well-lit offices. 
No more Pittsburghs. 

This scenario always had problems. While ser- 
vices have created most new jobs — 88 percent of all 
new jobs in the past 10 years — average service 
wages have been well below average manufacturing 
wages and productivity has suffered mightily. 

In the decade ahead, however, demand for ser- 
vices will slow down. Wages Mil rise and, as a 
result, productivity in the service sector will grow 
more rapidly while many fewer service jobs will be 
created. There are several reasons for this. 

Most of the growth in service employment (91 
percent) in the pasL 10 years is traceable to three 
rapidly growing industries: health care (17 per- 
cent). retail trade (29 percent) and producers ser- 
vices (45 percent). If output in these industries 
were to grow more slowly or productivity were to 
start rising, the rapid expansion of the service 
sector would end. Both are about to happen. 

The demand for health care has risen because of 
the interactions between an aging population, the 
development of expensive new technologies to treat 
the admen is of old age and expanding health insur- 
ance coverage for the elderly. These factors will 
continue but the rising expenditure trends cannot. 
Moves are under way to limit health-care spending. 
When these efforts succeed, as ultimately they must, 
health care employment wQl stop rising. 

The rapid expansion of the retail sector is the 
product primarily of the explosive growth in the 
numbers of working women. The result is fewer 
meals eaten at home and the new convenience of 
shopping 24 hours a day, seven days a week. In 


By Lester C. Thurow 

both cases, there are natural limits to expansion 
that we are not far from reaching 

The growth in financial services (a major com- 
ponent of producers services) is easily explained by 
the telecommunication-computer revolution and 
the abolition of government capital controls. To- 
gether they produced a world capital market with 
an array of new financial instruments. 

But the expansion in financial services is essen- 
tially a one-shot adjustment to these changes. With 

Look for a return to old- 
fashioned manufacturing with 
a modem , robotics face-. 

most of that adjustment now behind us. employ- 
ment growth automatically will slow. 

Lacking strong unions, U.S. service workers 
have never been paid as weD as their foreign 
counterparts. Private service workers in the United 
States earn only 67 percent as much as those in 
manufacturing. In Japan, they earn 93 percent as 
much and in West Germany. 85 percent as much. 

Low service wages have had two effects. First, 
they have allowed an enormous expansion of jobs, 
as Americans did the work that was being done by 
machines abroad. Parking lot attendants are un- 
known in Sweden, where they have been replaced 
by plastic cards. With automatic ticket-selling ma- 
chines and unattended lift loadings. Swiss ski re- 
sons use few workers. Unattended machines sell 
gasoline at night in Europe. 

Second, low service wages dragged down pro- 


Growing at the rale of West Germany’s productiv- 
ity, America would have added only 3.5 million 


service jobs from 1972 to 1983, compared with the 
14.2 million jobs actually created. 

The reason productivity growth lagged was that 
U.S. companies invested relatively little capital per 
worker compared with other advanced nations. In 
Japan or West Germany, for example, capital 
in vestment per worker in the sendee sector is much 
higher and growing twice as fast. If service wages 
were to rise, American companies would be forced 
lo use those same higher productivity technologies. 

And service wages are about to rise. The reason? 
The United States will one day have to balance its 
trade deficit. To achieve a trade balance, America 
must either export more manufactured goods or 
replace imports with domestically made alterna- 
tives. There is no other way. The “green revolu- 
tion” has eliminated most U.S. agricultural export 
markets and the amount of services that can be 
exported is limited; most services simply have to 
be produced where they are used. 

To produce the goods needed to balance the 
trade accounts, American manufacturers will need 
to hire four million to five million new workers. 
With the baby boom generation fully employed 
and the subsequent “baby bust” generation reach- 
ing working age, the labor pool will be shrinking. 
Thus, most of these workers will have to be attract- 
ed from the service sector. This will lead to a 
shortage of workers, rising service wages and, as a 
result, greater investment in labor-saving technol- 
ogies. Productivity will rise sharply and many 
fewer people will be needed. 

The combination of stowing demand and accel- 
erating productivity growth in services should spell 
the end of the post-industrial era. What is replac- 
ing it is old-fashioned manufacturing with a mod- 
em, robotics face. The only question is whether the 
manufacturing will be done by American compa- 
nies or foreign ones. 

The writer is dean of the Sloan School of Manage- 
ment at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He contributed this view to The New York Times. 


Trade , Not Aid, Will Power the Polish Recovery 


S TANFORD, California — With 
the government in Poland no 
longer led bY Communists, Western 
leaders will face growing pressure to 
give that country substantial 
amounts of economic aid. Lech Wa- 
lesa has asked the West for S10 
billion in such aid over three years. 
And the new prime minister, Ta- 
deusz Mazowiedti, has said that Po- 
land will seek aid next month from 
the International Monetary Fund. 

Clearly, the West must help Po- 
land, if only to demonstrate to other 
East European peoples that it pays 
to throw off the Communist yoke. 
But trade, not aid, is the best way 
the West can help the Poles. Aid wifi 
do little but perpetrate Poland's 
economic stagnation. 

Although the Poles are a cultured 
and skillful people, the mqor eco- 
nomic asset their country now has to 
offer the West is cheap labor. There 
are essentially three ways Poland 
can exploit this. First, it can export 
labor directly to the WesL Polish 
“guest workers” abroad could repa- 
triate a portion of their foreign 
earnings, helping their country's 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Cheap labor could also provide 
an inducement for foreign corpora- 
tions to set up production faculties 
in Poland. This would bring capital 
into the country and foster econom- 
ic development Finally, the Poles 
could reallocate their domestic pro- 
ductive resources from noncompeti- 
tive and capital-intensive industries 
like steel and shipbuilding into la- 
bor-intensive production. With 
cheap labor, Poland can offer labor- 
intensive goods to world markets at 
competitive prices. 

How can the West help Poland's 


By Melvyn Krause 


economic recovery? At a minimum, 
the Western nations must offer Po- 
lish exports most-favored nation sta- 
tes. In Western Europe, this implies 
an exemption for Polish exports 
from the European Community’s 
common external tariff. The United 
States should go a step further and 
exempt Polish exports from all tariff 
and nontariff barriers. 

The West should also remove all 
discriminatory barriers to the in- 
flow of Polish labor. Remittances 
from nationals working abroad have 
become an important part of the 
foreign e xchange earning s of many 
less-aevdoped nations. The same 
could be true of Poland. Foreign 
exchange earnings from the export of 
workers and the production of labor- 
intensive goods could become the 
basis for currency convertibility 
and debt repayment in Poland. 
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Of course, the West alone cannot 
create the conditions that will at- 
tract foreign investment into Po- 
land. It cannot shat down ineffi- 
cient Polish shipyards and steel 
mills. Nor can it restrict domestic 
government spending and impose 
monetary discipline on a profligate 
monetary authority. 

Only the Poles can make these 
painful economic adjustments. 

Because these badly needed ad- 
justments will be so harsh, many 
people inside and outside of Poland 
argue that economic reform will not 
be possible unless the West gives 
Poland large amounts of economic 
aid What they seek is a Marshall 
Plan for Poland. But economic aid 
is more likely to retard than to pro- 
mote economic reform. 

Consider Poland's heavy indus- 
tries. Keeping them afloat through 
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government subsidies has helped 
bring Poland to its present bankrupt 
state. But laying off tens of thou- 
sands of workers in steel, shipbuild- 
ing and other noncompetitive indus- 
tries will be a daunting political task, 
even fora Solidarity-led government 

Economic aid would give the Po- 
lish authorities precisely what they 
need to resist the shutdowns and 
other painful reforms such as the 
removal of food subsidies. Solidari- 
ty’s essential core of strength, it 
must be remembered, is in the very 
industries that need to be shut 
down. Would Solidarity’s leader- 
ship not be placed under intolerable 
pressure to slow the internal ratio- 
nalization process if it bad the mon- 
ey to resist' the dosings? Marshall 
Plan aid did not help finance bad 
economic policies. 

How can the West impose condi- 
tions on the use of its aid that will 
stick? Remember, Poland's debt 
overhang of S39 billion is largely 
due to its use of heavy borrowings 
in the 70s and early '80s to finance 
inefficient industries and pay for 
food subsidies and other distortions 
of its economy. 

For humanitarian purposes, tile 
West should be prepared to send 
limited amounts of food aid to Po- 
land. America could send surplus 
wheat and the European Community 
butter and other products. But the 
rule of trade without aid should be — 
must be — the guiding policy. 

The writer is a professor of eco- 
nomics at New York University and 
senior fellow at the Hoover Institu- 
tion, Stanford University. He contrib- 
uted this comment to the Internation- 
al Herald Tribune. 


A Message for the Iranians: No Hostages, No Money 


P HILADELPHIA — The U.S. 

government’s attitude toward 
money and hostages is curious. It says 
that the United States will not pay 
ransom, yet it has paid and is ready to 
pay again hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to Iran without demanding pro- 
gress cm the hostage fronL 
This peculiar approach is a prod- 
uct of America’s fetish about interna- 
tional arbitration: It holds that poli- 
tics should be kept out of the 
arbitration process. 

In 1981, as part of the deal to free 
the hostages from the embassy in Teh- 
ran, a claims tribunal was set up to 
resolve financial disputes. The U.S. 
government has insisted that the tribu- 
nal is an entirely neutral court; Iranian 
leaders see it as intensely political. 

Acting on its misconception, the 
United States in 1987 handed S454 
million to Iran whenordered to do so 
by the tribunal. Washington insisted 
on a formal statement from Iran that 
this payment was independent or the 
hostage issue. Faced with a similar 
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court order Lo repay Iran, France 
delayed for three years until Tehran 
freed some hostages. France's action 
was denounced in the United States 
as a ransom payment 

To uphold the American concept 
of judicial independence, the United 
States evidently prefers to pay with- 
out getting anything in return rather 
than seeing its hostages freed. 

While there is much to be said for 
separating politics from judicial pro- 
ceedings. courts should have a limited 
role when states as hostile and differ- 
ent as America and Iran face off. 

The sad truth is that Iranian leaders 
consider U.S. payments a political 
concession, not mainly a legal victory. 
Payments without demands for hos- 
tage release only feed their conviction 
that high U.S officials do not really 
care much about the hostages despite 
all ibe words about their plight 

Discussions with Iran on repay- 
ments are continuing Exactly what 


assets are frozen is in dispute, but 
minimally there is $800 million in the 
Bank of England, $600 millioa in two 
accounts in De Nederiandsche Bank 
in the Netherlands, and, from cash 
paid for arms not delivered, $400 
million in the Federal Reserve. 

As the tribunal proceeds, some of 
this money will be handed over to 
U.S. companies with claims against 
Iran, but the rest will eventually be 
returned to Iran. 

Tehran badly wants the money to 
help with reconstruction from the 
war with Iraq. The new Iranian presi- 
dent, Hashemi Rafsanjani, has re- 
peated for three years what the Unit- 
ed States finally noticed recently. As 


assets frozen illegally would be con- 
sidered a good wul gesture, and we in 
turn would intervene with the people 
of Lebanon to release the hostages.” 

While he was prepared to make a 
deal, he was delighted when later in 


Hammers and Shovels for the Contras 


1987 the United States paid him $454 
million without demanding a thing 
on the hostage issue. 

Returning the money to Iran is by 
no means paying ransom. The money 
is Iran’s: It is what remains of the $10 
billion Jimmy Carta’ froze in 1979. 
The money is certain to be returned 
someday. The only question is when 
and under what conditions. 

The Bush White House has said it 
would not agree to return money as 
part of a hostage deal. It should 
broaden this statement to read that 
no money would be handed to Ban 
while the hostages are held — no 
matter what the claims tribunal rules. 

The United States should invite 
Iran to negotiate a global settlement 
to replace the 1981 accords. The key 


tages, an end to all financial claims 
each side has on the other and a 
return to Iran of most of its cash after 
an agreed amount is set aside to meet 
Outs tanding riflimx 

The writer is a resident scholar at the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute. He 
contributed this comment to The New 
York Times. 


A Drug War , 
Requires 
A Gun War 

By Jim Hoagland 

P ARIS — For soldiers, war i< 
hell. For politicians, war is 
merely useful, an easy and imprecise 
metaphor when dramatic effect is 
needed. Confronted with the intrac- 
table problems of poverty and 
drugs. American politicians are al- 
ways declaring “war” as a substitute, 
for making hard choices. 

President Bush will face this temp- 
tation Tuesday when he addresses the 
nation on America’s drug-and -vio- 
lence crisis. But the president would 
do wdl to forgo the overworked war 
metaphor. Instead, he should try to 
explain the interrelated social and 
legal problems bound up in the dou- 
ble-edged crisis America faces. 

He could then propose sustained 
law-enforcement measures that will 
reduce both drugs and guns in Amer- 
ica's inner dries. For unless his pro- 
posals take aim at both drugs and 
guns, he can only hope to transform 
Hie shape of the crisis, not resolve iL 
Ffnpfmsping the connection be- 
tween drugs and guns as the twin 
scourges of modern American society 
could be one of the president’s main 
contributions in this speech. A mej'? 
cans too often lose sight of that rela- 
tionship as they concentrate single- 
mindedly on the menace of drugs. 

But it is the killings that come 
with the dealing that have turned 
drugs into a social and political 
menace for Americans. It is this vio- 
lence that has driven American poli- 
ticians onto the defensive and com- 

S riled them to try to explain, as Mr. 

ush will do Tuesday, what they are 
going to do about drugs. 

As they listen to Mr. Bush, Ameri- 
cans should consider the fact that this 
kind of emergency speech is not re- 
quired of leaders in other industrial 
democracies. Drug trafficking Is a 
worrisome law-enforcement problem 
in the West European nations and 
Japan. But drag violence has not de- 
veloped into a national social crisis in 
these nations, which resemble Ameri- 
ca in so many other ways. 

Drugs are certainly available in. 
Western Europe and Japan. The pa 1 /' 
tern of the spread of AIDS in West- 
ern Europe in fact persuades many 
medical experts that intravenous 
drug use is much higher in Europe 
than had bees thought But firearms, 
which account for almost all Ameri- 
ca’s inner-city drag deaths, are tightly 
controlled in these societies. 

Europeans watching televised 
scenes or reading newspaper ac- 
counts of drag-related violence in the 
United States often make the essen- 
tial connection glossed over in Amer- 
ica — that both dings and guns are 
easily available in die United States. 
Together drags and guns have turned 
large chunks of urban America into 
the OX Corral. 

This makes Europeans, glad that 
they have supported laws to control 
firearms as wdl as drags, and to pay 
for police forces large and powerful 
enough to control both. 

What do Americans think will hap- 
pen if the limited counterinsurgency 
program the United States is now di- 
recting at drag traffickers in Cotom-f 
bia. Fern and Bolivia works and co- 
caine stops flowing into American 
dries? That die crack dealers will toss 
away the weapons they are amassing, 
often legally, and go to work for IBM? 

This social crisis is broader and 
uglier than drugs alone, though drags 
provide the economic engine for it It 
is to be hoped that President Bush 
will articulate the breadth of the 
problem, rather than declare war bn 
the most visible pan of it. 

• For the first time, the gravity ;of the 
American drug-violence crisis is pen- 
etrating public thinking in Western 
Europe. The world’s other industrial 
democracies will be listening careful- 
ly to Mr. Bush’s speech as a measure 
of America’s resolve to deal realisti- 
cally with its domestic challenges. 
With Cold War tensions coming to 
an end, American power will be mea- 
sured in the world by how effectively 
and intelligently it is used to resold 
America’s own problems at home 
rather than abroad. 

Instead of beginning his presiden- 
cy by dispatching nriliiary aavisers-to 
Vietnam to contain communism, 1 as 
John F. Kennedy did more than two 
decades ago, Mr. Bush has dis- 
patched military trainers to Col cm- 
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tory may come to record Mr. Bush’s 
decision as a symbolic turning point 
in America's world role. 

But such action abroad will turn 
out to be meaningless in the long rim 
unless the nature of the struggle at 
home is understood and engaged by 
America’s political leaders and its 
people. That struggle involves both 
drags and guns. 

The Washington Post. 
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N EW YORK — The Tela ac- 
cord among the five Central 
.American presidents, which calls 
for disbanding the contra forces, 
provides a rare opportunity to re- 
verse a regative trend in the region: 
Why not use the idle contra soldiers 
for "constructive purposes? 

.Although the contras' war elicited 
some concessions from the Sandinis- 
las — they probably would not oth- 
erwise have agreed to bold free and 
democratic elections — it has been 
at great human and political cost. 
The contras’ presence has had seri- 
ous consequences not only for Nica- 
raguans. but for Hondurans. 

For Nicaragua, in addition to the 
death or maiming of thousands of 
civilians, it has meant the destruc- 
tion of the health infrastructure and 
severe setbacks to national immuni- 
zation and malaria-eradication cam- 
paigns. After a period of improve- 
ment, the people's health has 
suffered. Population displacements 
have brought widespread underau- 
trition. especially among children. 

Honduras, though not directly 
involved in the conflict, has suf- 


fered from the foreign military 
presence. The effects on the health 
status of the population, already 
among the worst in the hemisphere, 
have Been severe. Prostitution near 
the military bases has led to an 
increase in sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, including penicillin-resistant 
gonorrhea. According to data from 
the Pan .American Health Organi- 
zation. Honduras has the highest 
rate of AIDS in Central America. 

The presence of foreign troops has 
also hurt the environment. Hondu- 
ras’s State Forestry Corp. blames 
joint U-S.-Honduras military ma- 
neuvers for the destruction of 10 
percent of the pine forests in the area 
near the border with Nicaragua. The 
construction of military bases, ware- 
house facilities and airfields has ag- 
gravated the situation. 

At this critical point, when there 
is widespread, if not universal, 
agreement on the need to demobi- 
lize the contra soldiers, actions 
geared lo helping them could pro- 


mote a stable peace in the region. 

The chances that these soldiers, 
many of them adolescents with no 
marketable skills, will accept “volun- 
tary” demobilization will increase if 
ihey realize that they have the possi- 
bility of a meaningful future. With 
intensive training, contra soldiers 
could participate m the construction 
and repair of roads and of health 
care units. They could also collabo- 
rate on agricultural and reforesta- 
tion projects. To finance these activ- 
ities. the U.S. government could 
redirect unused funds already ear- 
marked for the contras. 

This approach would bring im- 
mediate benefits to the people in 
the afflicted areas. Turning the con- 
tras into a force for development 
and peace would give them a role in 
society, ease their return to civ ilian 
life arid extract some clear gains out 
of a complex, difficult situation. 

Dr. Chelala, an international con- 
sultant on medical issues, writes fre- 
quently on international affairs. He 
contributed this comment to the In- 
ternational Hera/d Tribune. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: For a New Hymn 

PARIS — The Herald says in an 
editorial: “A thirst for a national 
hymn seems to have seized on a large 
part of Americans, who propose to 
confide the work of providing us 
with the desired hymn, including 
music, to a committee. People ap- 
pear to have foigotten that inis plan 
was tried in the North at the outbreak 
of the Gvil War, when it was fdt that 
a brand new national hymn was 
needed. The ‘Star Spangled Banner’ 
was conceded to be tiresome; no one 
could honestly take any interest in 
'Hail Columbia!’; and as for ‘Yankee 
Doodle,’ it seemed incongruous for 
men to march to death with the 
sound of that exasperating jig.” 

1914: Russians Mobilize - 

ROME — Russian troops from parts 
of the country distant from the scene 
of war are now on their way ur the 
-western frontiers of the Empire, 
ready to repulse, if necessary. aTurk- 


ish attack. The siege artillery , and 
material the troops are carrying with 
them toward Benin and Vienna are 
so important that trains follow each 
other closely, and all Russian roads 
are taken up by convoys. 

1939: Paris Black-Ont 

PARIS — The Herald says in an 
editorial: “Black-out in Paris. The 
phrase has taken dramatic form in 
this aty in the past few days in a 
f ashion that no rare who lived 
through it can soon forget For those 
who were in Paris in 1914, the dark- 
ening of Paris symbolizes better than 
codld any wotds the contrast with the 
start of the World War. There wa** 
then no grave threat from the air and 
no knowledge of poison gas. Wat has 
beeotne a hopelessly ugly thing, 
thanks to the modem macnine.ahd 
man’s .ingenuity- of. mveriftHL There 
is no talk in France of going' to .the 
jescue of Poland as an act. of altra- 
ism, or of preserving western oyfliza- 
tion, except as Fiaaceis part of itT 
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OPINION 


They Want 

Everything 
But the Bill 


By Anthony Lewis 






OSTON ■— Leona Hdmsley’s con- 
vtcnon for tax evasion evoked 
much schadenfreude, pleasure at her 
misfortune. People remembered what 
her former housekeeper testified she 
bad sard: “We don’t pay taxes. Little 
people pay taxes.” 

But Mrs. Heknsley sy mbolizes some- 
l Jmg more important twin the abuses of 
the rich. She is aa extreme case of a 
general condition afflicting American 
society. That is the philosophy of entitle- 
ment: the betie£,.hdd by millions with- 
out regard to class, that they are entitled 
to the benefits provided by cjvffized gov- 
ernment without paying for them. 

Tbe current de&te about catastrophic 
medical coverage for the elderly provides 
an example. Last year Congress extended 
Medicare to provide such coverage, to be 
financed by a ao ppfa 1 l en tary tax on 
about 40 percent of Medicare beneficia- 
ries. Organizations of the dderiy are re- 
ssimg the tax as too high. At a protest 
meeting in Chicago last month the presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Council of Se- 
nior Citizens, Jerry Prete, said the benefi- 


!Kf pe r fect, 

y But 7K>t to Leona HelrnsJ^y. 
Can you sec why? 

Fiat tittle pillow, no view 
* . from window, ho candy on 
T bed, no free shampoo and 

‘Squeaky 

Jiff in the lower 

bunk. 


In Schoolyards or at Dinner Tables 


C LIFFSIDE PARK, New Jersey — 
It was a weekly ritual played out 


V_x It was a weekly ritual played out 
before my eyes on the comer where the 
school van! was, in the heart of Flatbush. 
Brooklyn, almost 30 years ago. 

Every Friday, around 4 P.M., the old- 


By Alan Weisman 
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er kids would call a halt to their basket- 
ball game and gather outside the gates of 
the Saint Rose of Lima school 

They knew the kids with the funny 
skullcaps would be walking by, on thor 
way home. The Jews. The kikes. Those 
kids with the glasses, the blade vests, the 
sloppy sideburns and the stupid hats. 

Every Friday, around 4 PKL, it was 
time to beat up the Jews. 

Somehow, my friends believed, these 
guys deserved to be beaten up; it was 
written down somewhere, an immutable 
law of social science. Darwinian in its 
inevitability. After all if they just took 
off those stupid caps and cut those ridic- 
ulous si deb urns, no one would know for 
sure who they were, and they could then 
proc e ed without incident. 


issue they were truly united: the fear of 
blacks. 

There were only a half dozen black 
studentsatSaintRosein the early 1960s. 


and they appeared to have arrived in 
Flatbush from another planet Crisp 
white shirts with painfully starched col- 
lars. trousers impeccably cleared, pens 


MEANWHILE 


dipped, neatly to the breast 
faces wide-eyed and open, trying 
look like thev belonged. 


They rarely spoke with us. and we 
rely spoke with them. 


ErHC GfrRN STAMPS GWARD 
ANO V1CF VERSA 


But they wouldn’t do that (too dumb 
to grasp the principle of cause and ef- 
fect), so they got beaten up. 

I watched and did nothing. 

My classmates at Saint Rose of Lima 
were mostly Italian and Irish, sons and 


^pancs snoum not nave to pay tor me new 
program at afl. They should get if free. 

There are legitimate arguments about 
financing catastrophic health care for 
the dderiy. But abandoning the forint 
Security-Medicare principle of insur- 
ance paid for by special taxes would not 
make the program “free.’* It would just 
mean that a huge group of Americans — 
the dderiy, regardless of need —would 
get money from general tax revenues. 

But of course mere are no general tax 


revenues to pay for that program or for 
a dozen others that could be called 
urgent. The U.S. government is spend- 
ing vastly more than it takes in. It has 
been for years, and there is no chance 
whatever of balancing the budget at 
current levels of taxation. 

There's the rub: taxes. Low taxes are 
grist for political demagogues. What 
politician is gong to talk responsibly 
about budgets ana taxes when his or 
her opponent can so easily appeal to 
Americans’ belief that they can have 
yytirtWng for nothing? 

Here in Massachusetts an organiza- 
tion called Gtizens for Limited Tax- 
ation has succeeded over the last de- 
cade in limiting property taxes and 


cutting the state income tax. Its direc- 
tor, Barbara Anderson, is a highly 
skilled lobbyist and public organizer. 
She has the support of an influential 
radio talk show host, Jerry Williams. 

The message hammered home so suc- 
cessfully by Ms. Anderson and Mr. 
Williams is that taxes are bad. They 
never talk about the public programs 
that must be abandoned as the state's 
revenues shrink. People in Massachu- 
setts want better schools and the other 
things government pays for. But they 
also want low taxes. And they do not 
connect one with the other. 

The disconnected stale of mind is just 
as striking on the national scene. It was 
the special province of Ronald Reagan. 


Americans did not really believe Pres- 
cient Reagan when he said lower taxes 
would brmg in mare revenue. But they 
didn’t agree with his plans to cut govern- 
ment programs either. The resilt: a crip- 
pled U.S. tax base and an unending defi- 
cit. Or as Mr. Mkawber put it, misery. 

So Americans go on depriving tbon- 
sdves of the things a country must have 
to prosper, certainly to lead: decent 
schools, a rational system of medical care, 
a heahby environment. And so h will 
continue, until a political i«nW t«fk< 
sense to the American people instead of 
detnogoguery — until someone makes 
them understand, as Justice Holmes said, 
i hat taxes are the price of civilization. 

The Sew York Times. 


rarely spoke with them. 

In the Irish households, the presence 
of a handful of blacks at Saint Rose 
was greeted largely with a shrug. After 
all, what could you do? If they don’t 
bother us, we won’t bother them. May- 
be they can help the track team — those 
people know how to run. 

But in the Italian households (I grew 
up in one), the mood was decidely more 
passionate. Those mulignans (egg- 


plants, in southern Italian dialect). 
Why don’t they stay with their own? 


ents were suspicious of Jews (bow come 
they nm everything?) and less than chari- 
table toward one another. The Italians 
believed the Irish drank too anri 
were irresponsible; the Irish believed the 
Italians ate too mud* «m were dirty 
But the two camps coexisted rather 
peacefully, standing side by side at Sun- 
day morning Mass. The Irish were con- 
tent that a Kennedy was in the White 
House and the Italians that an 

Italian Mnwj John ruled the Vatican. 
They volunteered for community func- 
tions; their children commingled on the 
baseball team and in the char. On one 


Why don’t they stay with their own? 
They have no respect. They’ll tear the 
neighborhood down and our homes 
won’t be worth a dime. 

At family meals, my grandfather. 
AurieDio. would hold court at the head 
of the long table, waving a jug of wine 
and ranting aboulthe evils of a world that 
had failed him. He had been a bricklayer 
and had once entertained thoughts of the 
priesthood. His wife had failed him by 
bearing only daughters, and one of his 
daughters — ray mother — had failed 
him by marrying a Jew. 

And now the mulignans were coming 
and he would have to deal with them on 


his morning walks to the comer store 
where a copy of D Progresso was reserved 
for him daily. He might have to look at 
them as be sat in his rocker and smoked 
his pipe and spat into the coffee can on 
the porch of his house in Flat bush. He 
would point to the black skin of the 
e ggp lants and curse the miilignum. 

Nothing was said about all (his in the 
Sami Rose of Lima school The Brothers 
of the Sacred Heart were there to pound 
the contents of the Baltimore Catechism 
into the heads of these Irish and Italian 
kids, and to coach the sports teams. 
The priests were there to say Mass, hear 
confessions, sermonize on the meaning 
of the Gospel and raise funds for 
the new pipe organ. 

They never spoke about Selma or that 
town in Mississippi where three civil 
rights workers were killed. 1 never heard 
them mention the Reverend Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr. The Catholic weekly news- 
paper. The Tablet, was sold at every 
Mass. It campaigned fiercely against di- 
vorce and contraception laws, but I can't 
recall it saying anything about James 
Meredith, the first black student at the 
University of Mississippi. 

From time to time, they would show 
slides of big-bellied, bug-eyed kids from 


some place in South America, and they 
would ask us to ioin the priesthood or 


would ask us to join the priesthood or 
die brotherhood so these kids could be 
saved. Yes. these souls needed food and 
faith. Meanwhile, those dumb kids 
with the funny hats and the sideburns 
were catching their regularly scheduled 
pummeling every Friday outside the 
rectory windows. And Auriellio was 
waving his wine jug. pointing to the 
eggplants and cursing the mulignans. 

That was 30 years ago in Brooklyn. 
Last week, I picked up the newspaper 
and saw a picture of a kid in the Ben- 
sonhurst section of Brooklyn holding 
up a watermelon and taunting a crowd 
of blacks protesting the killing of a 
black youth by a gang of whites. The 
kid with the watermelon appeared to be 
shouting something as he stood next to 
a sign that read “We Are Not Racists." 
1 looked at his face. 1 read his name. 
I read about the kids who were sought 
for the crime and some comments from 
neighborhood residents. 

-1 don’t know what really happened. 
I don't know if these kids are guilty. But 
I know them, and I have a pretty good 
idea of what they heard and aid not bear 
in their homes, their schools, their 
churches. I can see them in the school- 
yards. waiting for those kids with the 
stupid hats and the curly sideburns to 
walk by. I’ve been to their holiday meals 
where the prayers are said and the long 
table is loaded with food, where Aurief 
Ik> waves his jug and points to the egg- 
plants and curses the mulignans — 
curses them for showing up in a world 
that was not supposed to cnange. 

A world which, tragically, has not. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Poland in die ’40s, Carmelites at Auschwitz and a Sermon 


In 1943, L a Polish Jewess, escaped 
from a German camp and obtained aoc- 
umenis that said I was a Catholic. I was 
lucky to live with a family that knew I 
was Jewish and that treated me very 
. wdL None of their relatives or neighbors 
’ knew the truth. Living as I did, I heard 
many unpleasant, hostile opinions 
about Jews. One, in particular has 
stayed in my mind. Someoody remarked 
that Jews don't see the sunset. 

I asked, “What do you mean?” 

“Don’t you know? Becanse they have 
no souls.” 

“Are you sure?” I asked. 

“Certainly. I knew them wefl. They 
were our neighbors.” 

In August 1944, during the uprising 
against tne Germans, I volunteered un- 
successfully (there were not enough guns, 
even for bays) to fight, got a Fahsa stamp 
on my German document and started to 


fed safe at last When I e xpr e ss ed my 
feelings, I was startled to bear a man 
ctamTWt- “I am ashamed of my compa- 
triots, but don’t idl who you are yet. Be 
careful.” He was right Some Jews were 
kiBed during the uprising — in the ab- 
sence of Gentians. 

After the Polish insurgents surren- 
dered, Warsaw was evacuated. I es- 
caped from a tram and was in Pdand in 
January 194S when the Germans re- 
treated from western Poland. Rumors 
persisted that some Jews who emerged 
m small numbers from hiding were 
killed by “persons unknown.” 

My own bitter lesson came when 
I trucked down the people with whom 1 
had lived in Warsaw. They were in a 
village near the border with Czcchoslo- 


wouldn’t understand.” I used my as- 
sumed name in my letters to them. 


Since 1947, 1 have been living in the 
mted Stales. A few years ago 1 made 


United Stales. A few years ago 1 made 
the effort to have the names otruy Polish 


friends placed, posthumously, in the 
Jewish “Han of Fame" in Jerusalem as 


It is profoundly shocking that 
a group of U.S. Jewish leaders objects to 
the presence of the Carmelite convent at 
Auschwitz (“Pope Wrong on Convent, 
Rabbi Says , " July 19). The Carmelites 


Armand Hammer's Gifts 


Regarding the People item on Armand 
Hammer (Aug. 19): 


Jewish “Hall of Fame” in Jerusalem as 
“righteous gentiles.” 1 am in touch with 
then- daughters and told them about it 
Their answer was silence. 

I like sunsets, and sometimes I repeat 
the words of the Polish poet Jnuusz 
Slowadri: “ Thunk you, God, for me 
you displayed the rainbow of col- 

M m » . .. ». 


have taken vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. They have cloistered them- 
selves in a building once used to store 
poison gas, to spend their lives in medi- 
tation and prayer — to atone for the 
hideous crimes committed there. 

SYLVIA SIMPSON GENSKE. 

MarbeQa, Spain. 


ors ... "My soul enjoys it. 
I am still waiting for the gc 


valria. We greeted each other warmly 
and then I was told: “Please don’t tefl 


and then I was told: “Please don’t ten 
anybody who you are. These yokels 


I am still waiting for the good soul of 
Poland to cone to the surface, Cantina! 
Jozef Glemp’s harsh words notwith- 
standing Glemp Tells Jews They 
Should Stop Being Arm-Polish,’' Aug. 
28). His was not a good sermon. He was 
sowing distrust and misunderstanding. 

R. GABRIEL. 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


Let the Poles honor the dead of Ausch- 
witz in their own Catholic tradition. We 
Jews can other ask for a synagogue to be 
built there as weD, or better still, any 
Jewish pilgrim to Auschwitz can say the 
Kad<£sn (the prayer to the dead) in his 
heart. And let thee be peace. 

SAUL SHAPIRO. 

Baltimore. 


Over the past 10 years. Armand 
Hammer has donated more than $45 
million ofhis own funds to the Armand 
Hammer Foundation. All but the 
group of da Vinci drawings known as 
the “Codex Hammer” and 10 other 
works of art contained in the collec- 
tions to be donated to the art «wn«emn 
and cultural center being established 
and funded by Occidental Petroleum 
Corp. were fully paid for by Dr. Ham- 
mer — either directly or by funds he 
contributed to the foundation. 

Occidental has donated a total of $12 
million to the Annand Hammer Foun- 
dation. Of that, about $5 millio n was 
used for the purchase of the Codex 
Hammer and $500,000 Tot the purchase 
of the 10 other paintings. Thus, virtually 


all the art to be donated to the museum 
was paid for by Dr. Hamm er personally. 

Dr. Hammer also personally contribut- 
ed SI miltion in Cash, and paintings then 
wmth an additional $1 millio n (now 
worth more than 20 times what they cost) 
to the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art, which resulted in the naming of a 
building in bis honor. Occidental contrib- 
uted $2 million tO that museum for the 

construction of a bridge and escalator. 

Dr. Hamme r has routinely contrib- 
uted up to 90 percent of his personal 
iriC Omf- tO charitable *mt humanitarian 

causes the world over. No one has ever 
implied that these causes were cot 
worthwhile. Rather, cynics question 
Occidental's decision to contribute to 
these causes. Sorely this is, at best, 
a myopic and, at worst, a blind view of 
corporate responsibility. 


BRUCE W. KAUFFMAN. 

Philadelphia. 


The writer is a producer for the CBS 
News program “60 Minutes.” He contrib- 
uted this comment to The New York Tunes 


GENERAL NEWS 


Broad-Based, U.S. Golf Has a New Look 


By Lena Williams 

New York Tana Service 

NEW YORK — Once more, the men in the 
White House are golferc. Some things, it seems, 
never change. But look ag ain. 

“Golf is the fastest-growing sport in Ameri- 
ca." said Kit Bradshaw, director of publicity for 
the National Golf Foundation. “Its popularity 
is cutting across different classes, races and 
sexes.” 

Last year, Americans played more than 487 
million rounds of golf, spent $963 mfllk® on 
balls, bags, dubs and carts, and S7.8 biffiao oa 
golf- related travel and lodging — almost dou- 
ble the 1985 figures. And in growing numbers, 
women, blacks and younger players are fueling 
the boom in the endlessly c h al len g ing , frustrat- 
ing, fascinating game. 

Susan Mills, 42, is a television producer who 
recently returned from a week at a golf school 
in Stratton, Vermont. “As women climb die 
corporate ladder, the^re beginning to under- 
stand that this is a way to be accepted, she 


State University and author of several books on 
sports and leisure. “Golf is viewed as an alter- 
native. You can commune with nature, get a 
decent amount of exercise, have fun and do 
some business on the tide.” 

The number of golfers in the United States 
rose from 17.5 mfflion in 1985 to 23.4 million in 
1988, an increase of about 40 percent, reports 
the golf foundation, a research and market 


industry say. Blacks who do play those courses 
are mainly invited celebrities like Mr. Jordan 


*The catalyst for the shift 
was Arnold Palmer. He 
looked like a blacksmith 
and played the game with 
an aggressive flair. 9 
John Rooney, author 


saio. 

Ronald T. Gault is part of a black foursome 
at the Pelham Bay-Split Rock Golf Course m 
the Bronx. Mr. Gault, 48, began the roort three 
months ago. “Pan of the reason is that youre 
competing against the course, rather than an 

°*Tben*ere are players like Michael Jordm. 
the 26 -year-old Chicago Bull all-star who talks 
about turning pro — in golf — when his basket- 
ball days are over. - 

The sport is getting a new looL “Thaeis 
evidence to suggest that many of ibcfagfc- 
impact exercises —jogging, running, bmdbafl 
--are either stagnant or de cl ining, raid J«m 
Rooney, professor of geography at Oklahoma 


development organization. The fastest growing 
sector is the women’s game; at least 30 percent 
of all new golfers are women, and women 
represent 25 percent of the nation's golfers. 

“We have had to increase women's locker 
room facilities and even considered day-care 
facilities at some of our new dubs,” said an 
official at Golden Bear International. & compa- 
ny owned by Jack Nicklaus. 

The foundation and other professional 
groups do not maintain racial breakdowns, but 
information gathered by black chibs, profes- 
sional players and coaches suggests that the 
number of blacks playing recreational golf has 
tripled since 1980. ' 

Hacks, however, are not typically admitted 
into country chibs, and there are no private 
black-owned U.S. country chibs, those in the 


are mamly invited celebrities lute Mr. Jordan 
and the entertainer Sammy Davis Jr. 

But public courses have become increasingly 
popular in recent years, opening up a game 
once considered almost exclusively the preserve 
of the wealthy and of business executives. 

A foundation study conducted two years ago 
found that only 45 percent of recreational goff- 
ers were professionals, managers or administra- 
tors. About 19 percent were hdd clerical or 
sales jobs and 28 percent had blue-collar jobs. 
Forty percent were college graduates and 29 
percent had some college education; 26 percent 
had not pro gres s ed beyond high school. 

“Golf moved toward democratization in the 
1960s,” Mr. Rooney said. ‘'That’s when more 
blue-collar and factory workers started to play. 
The catalyst for the shift was Arnold Palmer. 
He looted like a blacksmith and played the 
game with an aggressive flair. Parmer cama 
from a rather spartan background. His success 
helped take the game out of the exdative realm 
of the wealthy." 

In trying to explain the game’s surging ap- 
peal, golf experts suggest everything from the 
participation of celebrities to the notion that 
the country may be turning more conservative. 

They point to golfs dean image amid the 
cheating scandals that have plagued other 
sports. 

They say that President Georm Bush’s love 
fra the game and Vice President Dan Quayle’s 
passion for it have given golf renewed exposure. 
And they rite the rise in residential develop- 
ment of golf-course communities in which peo- 
ple buy a condonrinhmi and ret dub and course 
privileges as pan of the deal 
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Hard Choices Face Returning Congress 


By Robin Toner 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON —Congress is 
returning to the capital after an 

august recess that was more reeve 

ih u restful; the four weeks tak 
home only underscoring the tod 
political choices facing legislators. 

One image seemed to dominate 
the recess: angry semor ouzos, 
railing against the surtax imposed 
onthcddrfytopayfortbeK^n- 

sion of Medicare to Jbe caa- 
strophiccosts of extended Alnesses. 

jMSasaa 

of' Illinois, the House Republican 

“We have to put the fire oulfirst, 
and that’s catafrrophic," said Sena- 
tor Tom Daschle of South Dakota, 

eo^hainnan of the Danocretic Po- 
licv Committee. “And I still doaj 

tnow how we’re going to do that 

That program is only one facmg 

legislators as they reiimL With a 
formidable deficit and a prea*»i 
Sun resistant to new taxes,ow^ 
legislators say they fed caught be- 

35 constituents’ expectant 

SscalreaKtic^betwe^rficde- 

mc let new and expanded pro- 


grams and the search for money to 
pay fra them. 

At town meetings across the 
country, people told legislators 
about their needs and wants, then- 
worries over issues from illegal 
drugs to long-term nursing care. 
When the members of Congress 
talked back, thtir responses were 
usually couched with qualifications 
about the deficit 

“You know what 1 think the 
whole issue is fra Congress when 
we get back?" asked Representa- 
tive Charles E Schmner, a New 
York Democrat. “Money. On 80 
percent of the issues to come up 
this fan, there will be a general 
consensus that we ought to do some 
things and no consensus on wheth- 
er we spend the money. And that’s 
frustrating.” 

Those fiscal pressures will be fdt 
almost immediately when the 
House begins to move on the bud- 
get reconciliation HR which puts 
the 1990 budget into effect and 
which is stalled because erf dis- 
agreement over whether to cut the 
capital gains tax. 

Those financ ial pressures will 
also drive a wide ranee of policy 
and political debates in the weeks 


to come. For example, as President 
Bush prepares to announce his 
drug program Tuesday amid 
mounting public anxiety over the 
Colombian drug ware, congressio- 
nal Democrats are readying a chal- 
lenge to the Bush plan as inade- 
quate, long on good intatkms and 
short on funds. 

“There’s a good deal of biparti- 
san consensus in the Congress on 
how to approach the problem of 
dealing with drugs,” said the House 
Speaker, Thomas S. Foley of Wash- 
ington. “I thinlc the r ema ini ng rm - 
certainty is whether the administra- 
tion is willing to support that with 
resources and how those resources 
are going to be developed" 

The political furor over the 
health program was dfeheancamg 
to lawmakers because it was an 
attempt to adjust to the hard fiscal 
realities: It was designed to be fi- 
nanced by those h served, with a 
surtax tied to income fra about 40 
percent of the beneficiaries. 

After a month of compbims, the 
sentiment fra repealing the pro- 
gram could be strong; its support- 
ers are trying to contain those sen- 


timents by promising major 
rhangpt An aide to the ways and 


Means Committee said: “In a dif- 
ferent day, they would have said, 1 
*What die hell, well pay for it We 
all love old people and if they say 
they don’t want to pay for it, well 
fay and just slide it an to the defi- 
cit’ ” life is no longer so simple.” 

Still, while legislators are keenly 
aware of the deficit they wonder if 
their constituents are. “I can see 
people's eyes glaze over when I 
start to talk about these numbers,” 
said Soiaior Bob Keney, a Nebras- 
ka Democrat, after he outlined the 
diffimities in ChappeR Nebraska. 

Money is not at the root of all of 
Congress's problems. The uproar 
over the National Endowment fra 
the Arts, an issue that cleariy regis- 
tered badt home and will be taken 
up by a House-Senate conference 
committee this faR has to do with 
ticklish politics: the use of public 
funds fra art that may offend the 
public. 

Then there is the issue of the flag, 
winch will quickly come before the 
House in ^danm to outlaw flag 
burning in the aftermath erf the 
Supreme Court’s ruling that snch 
acts could be a protected form of 
political speech. 
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payable in advance and will he returned 


aM^raRENCEREQSIRAIIONFORM . , 

To register for the Ofl Conference, please fill in the form below and send to: 
International Herald Tribune, Ofl & Monty Conference, 63 Long Acre, 
London WC2E 9JH, England. 

TeL: (441) 379 4302, TdoT262009, Fax: (441)8360717 or (441)2402254. 


cancellation received on or before October 9. 
Cmodlarions recerred after October 9^ will be 
charged the full fee. Substitutions ray be 
made at any time. 

The sponsors reserve the right to 
amend the program tf necessary. 
CONFERENCE IDCATION 
Inter-Continental Hold, 1 Hanallon Haoe, 
Hyde Park. Comer, London WlV 0QY. 

TdL (441)4093131, 


| | Please invoice 


| | Check enclosed 


SURNAME: 

(PLEASE PHNT) 

FIRST NAME: 


POSITION: 


COMPANY:. 


Ti: (441)4093131, 

Telex: 25853, Fax: (441)493 3476. 
A timited number erf rooms hr 


ADDRESS:. 


reserved fra partid 
Reservations most 


■ of rooms has been 
tsatpre f ae n t i al rates. 
«jerved by October 2. 


COUNTRY: 


TELEPHONE:. 
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TODAY, 

SOMEONE WILL 
SLAUGHTER AN ELfPHANT 


’THE COUPE 
GORDON BENNETT 

1989 

The vintage car event of the year wi be held Saturday/Sunday. September 9fh md MWi 
c* B«J Hamburg (outside Frankfort), West Germany. Organized by the Automobildub von 
Deutschland (Av.D), with the cooperation of BUGA (the West German National Nortibufturd 
Show), this traditional raHy is co-sponsored by the International Herald Trfcunft nnri 


Saturday/ September 9th <rt 9 am.: 

The Gordon Bennett Rdly, featuring 
vintage cars from all over Europe, wfll be run 
through the beautiful Taunus countryside — 
over the same course as the Gordon Bennett 
Cup Race of 1904 when Kaiser Wilhelm II 
gave the offibal start before a crowd of more 
than a million enthusiastic fans. This years 
start will be at the Bad Hamburg “Kurpark”. 
The finish will take place in the afternoon in 
front of the Grand Hotel Marrtim. 


Sunday. September inn , gj ip 

am.: 

A “Concours dBfegance’ and the 
offidol award ceremony wil take place on the 
grands of the worldfamous National 
HortiaAturd Show in Frankfort, followed by a 
’defile of vintage oars through the streets of 

the city. 

It will be a memorable weekend. So, if 
you are within striking distance of Frankfort be 
to comeand bring your family and ' 
friends. 




rang and of bofaonrahg. The Gordon BmQp.wHchhe fir* offerer 1900to 

Awct precuncr rf todays titaiicfend Grand Prtc roewand >wa fee ahjad of enonraa pogddr arthaMm r* fr. 

offiady known a Xtx*» bferndfenck Aulomobfe~ h he wifc BenraH' s poky of {atxfc&nfauaaf hk 
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Cambodia Factions 
Agree to Let UN 
Survey Angkor Wat 


yValungtM Post Service 
PARIS — For Ihe first time in 20 
years, all warring Cambodians 
have agreed to put politics aside 
and allow UNESCO to try to save 
the legendary temples at Angkor, 
endangered by nature, warfare and 
greedy antiques thieves. 

Officials said the most pressing 
task for UNESCO win be to make 
an immediate and complete inven- 
tory of the temples, as me first step 
to stopping thievery that is sup- 
ported by antiques dealers. Bands 
of looters are paid to go into the 
temples. lop off pieces of statuary 
— in particular, heads — and carry 
them bade across the border into 
Thailand to be sold at high prices. 

"It is a modest beginning," said a 
source dose to UNESCO, the 
United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization. 
“We want to stop theft and de- 
struction and begin i«chni«tl train- 
ing of the Cambodian staff for 
maintenance." 

In modem Cambodia, Angkor is 
a nationalist symbol proof of 
Cambodia's special place in South- 
east Asian history. The vast city of 
temples was built between the 9th 
and 13th centuries, then gradually 
abandoned as Cambodians con- 
vened to Buddhism. 

During the period of French co- 
lonial rule, many of the temples 
were restored and were used to help 
piece together Cambodia’s ancient 
history. 

The now familiar towers of Ang- 
kor Wat became the symbol on 
every flag of independent Cambo- 
dia. Private reports have said this 
particular temple “faces a crisis of 
structural collapse." 

UNESCO's successful negotia- 
tions with all the Cambodian fac- 
tions was a byproduct of the recent 


Paris peace conference that failed 
to bring the Cambodians together 
on any other issue. 

For the record, UNESCO issued 
only a short statement saying 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, as head 
of the resistance government recog- 
nized by the United Nations, had 
invited, the UN’s cultural atm to 
“undertake international coordina- 
tion of activities for the safeguard 
and restoration of the Angkor 
monuments." 

In fact, the agreement represents 
months of bargaining with Prince 
Sihanouk and the Phnom Penh 
government, which was o riginally 
installed by Vietnam. It included 
an on-site survey last May by a 
UNESCO t fa™ that was com- 
prised of two of the world’s leading 
experts on the site. 

Their report of the extensive 
damage to the temp les helped con- 
vince Prince Sihanouk to make his 
compromise. The prince agreed 
that the temples are "not only the 
heritage of the Khmer people, but 
of mankind." 

Previously, Democratic Kampu- 
chea, the coalition headed by the 
prince that includes the Khmer 
Rouge and another smaller resis- 
tance group, had refused to allow 
UNESCO into the Angkor com- 
plex unless the whole area was de- 
clared politically and militarily 
neutraL 

UNESCO’s previous director. 
Amadou M ah tar MTww, accepted 
those terms. But the Phnom Penh 
government, which actually con- 
trols the temples, said that al- 
though it wanted to invite UNES- 
CO to oversee protection and 
restoration of the temples, if re- 
fused to give up sovereignty over 
Angkor. 

—ELIZABETH BECKER 


ITS SQUARE, AND ITS ART — In a Tokyo gallery a 
contemporary artist, Tomoyiiki Olio, tfispiayed Ms latest cre- 
ations: watermelons that he has persuaded to grow into square 
shapes. They also fit more easily into refrigerators, he says. 


NONAUGNED: Neutral AgA-aS 


Hun Sen Turns His Back on Sihanouk 


By Elizabeth Becker 

Washutgott Past Srrrice 

PARIS — The Cambodian 
prime minister, Hun Sen, voicing 
for the first time strong criticism of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s role at 
the recent international peace con- 
ference on Cambodia, has suggest- 
ed thaz he can no longer reach a 
power-sharing accord with the 
prince. 

Tve been fooled by Prince Siha- 
nouk for almost two years,” Mr. 
Him Sen said. “I have to be honest 
and examine whether I made the 
right or wrong assessnent of Prince 
Sihanouk. I am very discouraged.” 

Many political analysts lave 
said that an end to the 10-year-iong 
Cambodian war depends on a rap- 
prochement between Mr. Hun Sen 
and Prince Sihanouk, a fanner rul- 
er of Cambodia who heads a three- 
party guerrilla coalition fighting 
the Vietnamese-installed Phnom 
Penh government. Without an 
agreement, analysts have predicted 
that the fighting in Cambodia will 
intensify. 


Mr. Hun Sen and Prince Siha- 
nouk have been negotiating for 
peace since December 1987. At a 
recent meeting in Jakarta, they 
seemed to agree <st a power-daring 
arrangement if Mr. Hon Sen would 
allow a multiparty system in Cam- 
bodia. A month-long Paris peace 
conference ended last week, bow- 
eve-, without a solution. 

Mr. Hun Sea said he had expect- 
ed the conference to be the culmi- 
nation of to negotiations with the 
prince. "We made aeps forward," 
he said of the earlier talk^ "Now 
we have taken as many steps back- 
wards.” 

Diplomats have said the confer- 
ence was stalemated on power- 
sharing among the four Cambodi- 
an factions and the role in a future 
government of the Khmer Rouge, a 
member of the resistance coalition. 

Not only was there no pofitipl 

agreement between the Cambodian 
factions at the conference, but what 
had earlier developed into a warm 
relationship b et wee n Prince Siha- 


nouk and Mr. Hun Sen deteriorat- 
ed into hostility and bitterness. 

*Tve used up all my cards.” Mr. 
Hun Sen said of further negotia- 
tions. “I have nothing left to play. 
Even so, he said he has not given up 
on negotiations and still wanted a 
political settlement. 

He said he had told Foreign 
Minister Roland Dumas of France, 
who was the conference co-presi- 
dent, that “as long as there is no 
clarification on measures to pre- 
vent the return of the Pol Pot re- 
gime, I could not say anything for 

future negotiations. 

“If you regard me as stubborn 
about the Khmer Rouge, Pol Pot 
regime, you are right," ne said 

Many diplomats said that Mr. 
Hun Sen was so stubborn at the 
conference that he passed up an 
opportunity to test China’s new 
openness. Western conference del- 
egates said China, the Khmer 

Rouge’s main supporter, had been 
wilting to drop its demand that the 
Khmer Rouge have an equal role 


with the two other resistance 
groups and the Hun Sen a d min i s - 
tratioQ in a post-war government, 
and accept a smaller role. 

prince Sihanouk has also wasted 
on a role for the Khmer Rouge in a ' 
coalition government to rule in 
Phnom Penh prior to elections, say- 
ing it was the best way to monitor 
the group. 

When asked what be would do if 
the Khmer Rouge launched an of- 
fensive and readied Phnom Penh, 

Mr. Hun Sen said he hoped that the 
international community would ' 
approve sending in “nearby” 
troops, presumably Vretnaawe. ■ 

■ Cambodian Seal Vacua ^ 

Cambodia’s membership tha? 
non aligned movement win remain- 
vacant as long as there isnosohj-^ 
lion to the conflict, Foreign Mtefe ' 
ter Ah Alatas of fadntmira. spe*fi|^ 
mg before the opening oftito* 
movement’s conference ia Bel - 
grade, said Monday, according % 
Ageace France-Preste. ’ : iJ 


•* — r*. 


INSIDER: A Fugitive Reform Leader Describes Beijing’s Power Struggle’ 
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(Gontiraed from page 1) 

Soviet Union in measures to ease 
international tension. 

In a departure of comparable 
significance, the document omits 
criticism of Israel and Zionism and 
falls to denounce South Africa by 
name. It condemns apartheid with- 
out mentioning the country that 
practices iL 

The absence of criticism of Israel 
was the most surprising because 
Monday’s session marked the seat- 
ing of Yasser Arafat for the first 
time not as head of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization but as 
“president of Palestine.” Since the 
last su mmi t meeting, which was 
held in Zimbabwe in 1986. the PLO 
has formed a government 

The Belgrade statement is only 


ic in approach and tone. Moreover, 
it contains statements on issues not 
formerly included. 

For the first time, a Yugoslav 


official directly involved in the con- 
ception of the paper said, the decla- 
ration includes a paragraph specifi- 
cally upholding human rights and 
freedom. It also supports women’s 
aspirations to recognition of their 
rights. 

Another new feature is a call for 
the protection of the environment 
as “a major global concern.” 

Perhaps because of the dimin- 
ished radicalism of the movement, 
some of its most radical leaders are 
not attending. Presidents Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq. Hashemi Rafsan- 
jani of Iran and Fidel Castro of 
Cuba are represented at a lower 
level. 

However, Colonel Moammar 
Gadhafi of Libya is present, al- 
though he arrived nearly an hour 
late for the opening ceremonies, 
after a scuffle at the entrance be- 
tween Yugoslav security men and 
his own bodyguards, including a 
young wo man. 


(Continued from page 1) 
peal for support from Chinese liv- 
ing abroad, he said. 

“We would have liked to hare 
the organization in the United 
States,” said Mr. Chen. “But the 
United States government has ap- 
peared to be reluctant to grant visas 
to dissidents and to help us be 
effective politically, while France 
has been very helpful" 

President George Bush imposed 
limited sanctions cm China to pro- 
test the crackdown on dissent. 

Mr. Chen said that if the United 
States “eases its sanctions against 
-China, that is oxygen for Li ren£s 
L and a bad investment 
or America because Li Peng’s gov- 
ernment cannot last long. Anything 
that strengthens the central govern- 
ment is bad. Anything that 
strengthens provincial and local 
authorities who support reform 
should be done. It is these authori- 
ties, not the central government, 
that now believe in reform.” 

The central government “wiQ be 
unable to handle the very bad eco- 
nomic situation that 
faces,” he asserted. 

Inflation in the first five months 
of the year in China's urban areas 
was running at an annual rate of 32 
percent and at 28 percent for the 
country as a whole, Mr. Chen said. 

He predicted that efforts by Mr. 
Li and other hard-liners to 
strengthen the role of central plan- 
ning and de-emphasize market re- 
forms would lead to a shortage of 
consumer goods and a drop in 
gross national product in the 
months to 

In a rare on-the-record confir- 
mation of bitter battles within the 


Politburo between those who fa- 
vored a return to stronger state 
planni ng arid mrw^ gtTTng wn yy^al. 
ism and the reformers, Mr. Chen 
said the reformers knew after the 
13th party congress in 1987 that 
they could not count on the full 
support of China’s senior leader, 
Deng Xiaoping. 

Mr. Deng trad the congress that 
central planning and market forces 
both were necessary for China's 
economic future. He also allowed 
the conservatives to block the calls 
of Mr. Zhao, who had just been 
shifted from prime minister to par- 
ry general secretary, for liberalizing 
ownership of property. 

“On the surface, it appeared the 
congress had adopted the ref mm 
program,” Mr. Chen “But the 
reactionaries were able to put their 
people into the government and get 


hold of economic policy since Zhao 
was no longer prime minister. Zhao 
did not have the contacts to really 
run the party. We knew then that 
the political and economic reforms 
had reached a dead end.” 

In Mr. Chen's view, Mr. Li used 
the spring demonstrations to turn 
Mr. Deng against Mr. Zhao, who 
fought back by urging restraint and 
greater liberalization to regainpub- 
uc confidence. It was Mr. Zhao 
who told the party ideology chief , 
Hu Qili, in early May to tell the 
nation’s newspaper and broadcast 
media to provide accurate and Ml 
accounts of the demonstrations, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chen. 

The struggle came to a head at 
the Politburo meeting of May 17, 
when Mr. Zhao made an impas- 
sioned plea against Mr. Li’s plan to 
declare mama! law, Mr. Chen said. 


But Mr. Zhao himself came under 
attack by die hard-liners for i to- 
handling the economy and splitting 
the party over the students. When 
the vote went against him on mar- 
tial law, Mr. Zhao resigned, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chen, who would have 
been in a position to receive a de- 
tailed briefing on the meeting. 

Mr. Chen said he felt that Mr. 
Deng was ambivalent about pun- 
Mr. Zhao as harshly as the 
raidMr.l 


i want. He said Mr. Deng 
had told Mr. Z2ao that be would be 
allowed to remain on the party's 
Central Committee if, at a PoStbu- , 
ro meeting June lS, he would admit 
he was wrong. 

But Mr. Zhao reportedly spoke 
without making the self-criticism, 
and Beijing announced later tint 
month that he had lost all party 
positions and might face triaL 


CHINA: Culture Minister Wang Meng Is Dismissed 


now 


(Cootimred from page 1) 
years to a remote desert area, where 
he was forbidden to write. 

The man who restored Mr. 
Wang’s reputation and his type- 
writer is the same man who, pre- 
sumably, was involved in his down- 
fall: Deng Xiaoping, China’s senior 
leader. Wfafle Mr. Deng has not 
been seen in three months and is 
rumored to be ffl, he is still believed 
to be in firm controL 

Under Mr. Wang’s tenure, China 
saw, at least until tile crushing of 
the student movement on Tianan- 
men Square, a resurgence of artistic 
expression. 

His restoration as culture mims- 
ter in 1986 was hailed as a perma- 


nent turning away from the repres- 
sion of that revolution. At one 
point just before he was appointed, 
he told fellow writers that a “gold- 
en age” was at hand and that writ- 
ers should not ^go with the ride or 
follow the wind” but instead 
should follow their consciences. At 
the same time, he warned that writ- 
ers could not stray too far off the 
socialist path, questioning the to- 
gjtimacy of the party to rule over 

■ Hainan Leader Removed 
Chinese leaders have r emov ed 
tire governor of Hainan Province, 
the highest-level provincial official 
to be dismissed in a purge of asso- 


ciates of Mr. Zhao, according to 
reports from southern China, The 
Washington Peat reported from 


* 


reached by telephone 
Monday is southern China said 
tint Liang Xiang, 70, governor of 
the c o n tro v e r sial island province of 
Hainan, was summoned to Beijing 
nearly two months ago and did not 
return. 

Western diplomats said that Mr. 
Liang's removal would have impli- 
cations for foreign investors and 
for Qrin&ls economic revisions be- 
cause Hainan had bees slated to 
take the lead in expcrimaits with 
capitalistic forms of trade and in- 
vestment. 


FOR A BRACELET. 


The African Wildlife Foun- 
dation wants you to know ; it’s a 
simple fact: to get the ivory tusks 
of an elephant, the elephant 
must die. 

Over 70,000 elephants are 
slaughtered each year to meet 
the worldwide demand for ivory. 
If this continues, the African ele- 
phant will be virtually extinct in 
sis years. 

Its a sickening thought. In 
six short years we could have to 
explain to children why there are 


no more elephants. What could 
we tell them? That for a few 
bracelets, a few statues, a few 
trinkets, one of the worlds most 
beloved and majestic creatures 
was exterminated? 

Every single person can help 
stop the slaughter. The most 
important way is not to buy ivory 
There are many other ways to 
help. Call us or use this coupon to 
make a contribution. But please 
do something, and do it today 
There isn’t a minute to waste. 


I 1 VP Cl I warn to help the AFRICAN WILDLIFE 
L — I X lju. FOUNDATION stop the slaughter. 

Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution for. 
□ $25 Q$50 DS100 DS 

Please print. 


Address. 


. State . 


Please make your check payable to the 
AFRICAN WILDLIFE FOUNMION. Thank you. 

1717 Massachusetts Avenue N.W RO. Box 48177, 

Washington. DC. 20036 USA. or Nairobi, Kenya 
Telephone: (202) 265-8393 Telephone: 331543 


ONLY ELEPHANTS SHOULD WEAR IVORY 


'?• African Wildlife Foundation. 1989 
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Men: Swinging Back With Tenderness 


Rout by Jtu-Hac IMmml except taw rijta. Tie AwcnwJ ta 


Paris menstrear shows, dodwise from top left narrow parts for a 19 <fe suh ly Kaifaarine Ha mnett; 
Miyake ovenhfat in fancy wear*; Gutters jersey shorts; a flowered evening sHrt by Sunt Lament 


hvernational Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — The French fashion 
menswear shows wav fresh, 
fun and food for thought. For the 
golf between the avant-garde and 
the establishment, as with women's 
wear designers, is getting wider. 
Only the use of colors hot, strong 
and sweet, bridged the gulf. 

The advance guard has gone 
back to a straight and narrow sil- 
houette last sees in the 1950s and 
early ’60s. Pants are skinny, espe- 
cially at the ankle. Jackets are don- 
rated, high-buttoned, often collar* 
less. Ideas plucked from a recent 

SUZY MENKES 

past (causing gasps among staider, 
older members of the audience) 
were Yohji Yamamoto’s baseball 
jackets from the Eisenhower era; 
Jean-Paul Gaultier’s 1950s jersey 
shorts; Thierry Mugler’s Carnaby 
Street suits; and Katharine Ham- 
nett’s ultra-pointy shoes. 

The more regular designers have 
just loosened and prettied up the 
line, with Yves Saint Laurent offer- 
ing floral, smocked Libertyjmnr 
evening shirts and Lanvin Tmnk- 
ing Pink in gin gham 
The outstanding shows came 
from Claude Montana, whose po- 
etic gradations of soft odor re- 
ceived an ovation, and from 
Commedes Gargons, Issey Miyake 
and Yohji Yamamoto. 

Rd fowakubo at Comme des 
Gardens offered pretty colors and 

E^arriutcctural tailoring! 1 /? shirt 
bunting with tight pink rosebuds, 
cleanly cut in gossamer-fine linen 
and worn with baby-blue pants, 
expressed the new tenderness. Pale 
madi as checks and ginghams, or 
sharper spring green and daffodil 
yellow, were used for easy-fit jack- 
ets, with a gently sloping shoulder 
line and buttons starting from the 
breastbone. A ribbed tracksuit caff 
at the ankle tapered a soft pant. 

Yohji Yamamoto entered a Field 
of Drams, with his homage to 
1950s America, played out to Ado 
Guthrie music and the baseball an- 
thems of every high-school kid’s 
youth. The clothes were inspired by 
the baseball field: graphic sweaters 
in blocks of color, square cotton 
poplin zipper jackets and the low- 
slung pants, rounded on the hip but 
tapering at the anltlfr 
But great designers don’t just 
look back. Yohji Yamamoto 
brought to his booty jackets and 
narrow pants a graphic modem 
cut This once austere design also 
had touches of wit, with Beware of 
the Dog animal appliques and a 
stripe of braid down evening pants. 

Issey Miyake gave us a feast of 
fashion, laid out on a long monastic 
table that ran the length of his new 
showroom in the Place des Vosges. 
The food served up was garishly 
urmaturaL The clothes were the op- 
posite — fabrics with the textures 
of sanded wood and grass paper, 
and sueded finishes in moss and 
apple green. 

The Paris men’s shows have 
spotlighted designers, like Miyake, 
who are artists with color. His final 
scene, played out entirely in shades 
of bine, was sublime. 


Claude Montana also used spec- 
tra of color: suedes in sandy tones 
that played with the light and shade 
of a painted desert; prune and navy 
glowed dark; spicy orange and saf- 
fron yellow merged with beat and 
dust Indian colors; imdescent fab- 
rics (a general Paris trend) gave life 
to moody blue suits. 

The designer has a modem sense 
of luxury, using skm so that it rip- 
ples like sQk and studding it with 
eyelets for decoration. The line was 
loose; with a rounded shoulder, 
wide pants and with sweaters and 
jackets to the thigh. 

Jean-Paul Gaultier tried hard to 
be outrageous, seeding ovt models 
bandaged from head to toe under 
his 1950s bathing suits, slicing a 
pin-striped vest across one shoul- 
der, ana printing a plastic raincoat 
with a skeleton, like an X-ray. 

Gaultier is a He^ig ner with his 
finger on fashion's pulse. His hood- 
ed sweatshirts will be hot fashion 
news. His revival of jersey for sum- 
mer shorts looked fresh and fan 
after an overdose of cotton boxers. 
Subdued brown and ginger domi- 
nated the tailoring, which was higb- 


buttoned jackets and narrow pants. 
But seeping through the somber 
gray came a radiant sky blue. Mel- 
on, blush pink and shrimp lit up the 
browns. 

Both Katharine Hamnett and 
Thierry Mugler saluted the 1960s 
— Mugler with Beatles suits, cardi- 
gan jackets and narrow pants in 
bright sherbert odors: mint green, 
lime, orange, mauve. Suits looked 
as though they had been drawn 
with a compass and casual wear in 
stiff cotton poplin looked like uni- 
forms for motel bus boys. 

Katharine Hamnett harked back 
to the 1960s glory days, when sex 
was just good fun. But this was the 
Swinging Sixties reworked for the 
Nineties. The suits, which dominat- 
ed the show, were mostly single- 
breasted, three-buttoned with ta- 
pered pants that are the new look 
for a new generation. They came in 
sweet pastels and in ini descent fab- 
rics. Pale blue shiny T-shirts, 
stretched taut across the chest and 

S ;ht at the shoulders, looked new 
ter years of oversize. Hamnett’s 
version of male prettiness was a 
lacy shirt and her new Henhm dyed 
salmon and pistachio green, inset 


with shiny plastic. And who would 
dare step on the models' pointed- 
toe suede shoes? 

Bernard Sanz at Yves Saint Lau- 
rent defined the ethnic look as pat- 
terned sweaters and pants in a tap- 
estry weave fabric that came up asa 
hot flame red or in sea blue checks. 
Other colas were coral, sky blue 
and sunshine yellow, which went 
with a romantic butterfly prim for 
shins and ties. Shapes at Yves Saint 
Laurent Rive Gauche were regular, 
with the square matelot tops and 
reefer jackets echoed in the suit 
jackets. 

It has been a lean season for the 
tie. Patrick Lavoix at Lanvin gave 
us the Elvis Presley open-neck shin 
as a lead Hue — a story that fitted 
his show of 1950s elegance. 

Nino Cerruti sent om a young 
actor as his look-alike at the end of 
the show, wearing the designer’s 
signature lemon yellow sweater 
across the shoulders. 

This was a show of classics that 


had caught the new fashion tide. 
Colors were absinthe green and 
powder blue among saffron, mus- 
tard and beige. The soft pyjama 
pants and loose overshirts came out 
at night in gauzy fabrics. 

Real men may not dare to wear 
see-through pants. But they will 
surely respond to the new softens 
and sensitivity shown in Paris this 
season. 


ESCAIM 

in Paris j 
New Fall & winter ! 
COLLECTION 

Marie-Martine 

8, rue de Stores, Paris 6tb. ; 
Tel: (1)42221844 


In N. y., Art 9 s ' Window on Wonder City , 9 


By Richard F. Shepard 

Here York Times Service 


and Sixth Avenue, cafeterias that 
were social centers for the other- 
wise unoccupied, demonstrations 
in Union Square, burlesque on 42d 
Street and such mayors as Jimmy 
Walker and Fiorello H. La Guar- 
di a, who were nothing if not color- 
ful, although not in the same way. 

That was a long time ago, 50 


years back, but, art being an, it has 
not all vanished with time, and you 
can see it afi hanging out on the 
main floor of the Museum of the 
Gty of New Yak. 

There were great artists then and 
there were hungry artists — some- 
times one and the same — and they 
rushed to immortalize New York 
City, so enchanting a model, one 
that posed for no fee, in oils, draw- 
ings, sculptures and photographs. 

This old New York has come out 
of the museum's copious collection. 


Jan Sculler Ramirez, its curator 
of paintings and sculpture, has cho- 
sen 35 works that admirably seem 
to fit the draw's title: “Window on 
Wonder Gty: New York in the 
World’s Fair Era.” 

The idea is to let New Yoricera 
see what the place looked like from 
1929 to 1945, when World War II 
ended and New York Gty was ad- 
justing to the change from the De- 
pression and war into a new era of 
prosperity and peace. 

For New Yorkers of an age to 


ACROSS 

i Snug 

5 Indonesia's 

Islands 

10 Pilgrimage to 
Mecca 
14 Fired 

is Like itw walls at 
Harvard 

16 Pan of ihe eye 

17 Richard Thomas 
film 1970 

20 Printers 
measures 

21 Hawaiian 

necklaces 

22 Heats 
excessively 

23 0550 buCO 
ingredient 

24 A long time 

25 Dexter, e.g. 
27CousinoJafrat 

house 

28 Baden-Baden, 
for one 

31 Arab potentate 

32 Give l he eye. 
evilly 

34 Gone, as a 
dinner 

36 Al Pacino film 
1975 

38 Moral principle 

40 E Caldwell's 
“Tobacco - — ” 

41 Mrs Charles 
Chaplin 

42 Seme 

43 Competent 
45 Breathes 

laboriously 

47 Andy's radio 
partner 

48 Assistant 

49 Prevailing 
customs 

52 Teen's skin woe 

53 Reverence (Hus 
leaf 


56 Meryl Streep 
film: 1982 

59 In the buff 

60 Finishes a chess 
game 

61 Call it a day 

62 Med-school 
subiect 

63 Tuxedo shirt 
buttons, usually 

64 Antitoxins 

DOWN 

1 Give a hoot 

2 Yoked animals 

3 Last letters in 
London 

4 n.f.l gains 

5 0nceeveiy24 

months 

5 Benefit 

7 Units of 
luminous 
intensity 

sE.M.K.isone 

9 Romeo, to Juliet 

10 Province in 
China 

11 Advice, in Aries 

12 Fender bender 

13 Barbs 

18 "Fish Magic- 
painter 

19 Paying guest 

23 Composer of 
■La forzadel 
destine" 

24 Heart artery 

25 Struck sharply 

26 Stingy 

27 Author Of 
■Robinson 
Crusoe- 

28 Small porch 

29 Menial workers 

so Tolstoy's" 

Karenina" 

31 First place 

33 House of Lords 
group 
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35 Has for 

news 

37 “...easier for 

logo 

through the eye 
of a needle...": 
Bible 

38 Tense feeling 
44 Embraces 

46 Capital of South 
Yemen 

47 End ola 
shoelace 

48 Yearned for 
48Sch.m 

Annapolis. Md. 
50 Flabbergast 
si Operatic heroine 

52 Westernmost of 
the Aleutians 

53 Chills and fever 

54 Vacuum-cleaner 

noise 


55 Kett of comics 58 Mensa members 
57 Mrs Sprat's diet have high ones 


Sotation to Pterions Punk 


EHS0 auras amain 
Dsama mams mataa 
aanmo shqh amna 
Damsmmmaasamnaia 
anas msa 
□aaaan ana asa 
sans □□□□a aura 
snasaanamHaaEinm 
□am hgjeee aaaa 
□an ees mammas 

□E3D SEES 
EmaanmaaaEaaEam 
□OHS □□□□ □□□ms 
eedee anas mamas 
besq bbss saaa 
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SINGAPORE 

The Mandarin Singapore 
is part of a better world 

a. 

Ax our flagship hotel, we have long practised sea-ice that is in the 
tradition of emperors. For we follow the same Conlucian teachings as 
did the Emperors 01 anriem China. 

We believe you can modify, interpret or actually improve on ihe 
I cachings. They cannot improve you. You mud do that lor yoursdi. 

And you should not look for rewards lor yarn acts, in this file or ihe 
hereafter . You should be vinuous simply to be a good nun. Or a good 
cook. Or a good bellhop. For us. to do our work well is a moral 
obligation. Not rust lo our guests, but to ourselves. 
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or more off your newsstand price when you subscribe. 


remember (often the age when it’s 
bard to remember), the compara- 
tively compact exhibition is like an 
ins tallmen t of “This Is Your Life." 

For New Yorkers whose famil- 
iarity with those times ranks with 
their memories of the Gallic Wars, 
it is surety a show that must arouse 
at least a shudder of primal memo- 
ry at the different settings of a stage 
that somehow seems familiar. 

All the artists are good, and some 
are better known than others. 

Ben Shahn has two paintings 
here, “WCTU Parade" and “Pa- 
rade for Repeal," studies for what 
was to have been a mural far the 
Central Park Casino. The Women’s 
C hristian Temper an ce Union dem- 
onstrators have a sharp no-non- 
sense rectitude about them. The 

mjTwalker in the vicinity of a 

closed-down speakeasy whose frus- 
trated patrons stand thirstily out- 
side, are Shahnian types, business- 
men who easily mix profitable 
principle and bourgeois respect- 
ability. 

Reginald Marsh's affinity for 
plebeian New York is exemplified 
twice. 

“Harris Theater, New York” 
(1940) depicts the cheap flash of 
West 42a Street with ns earthy 
women and men in front of the 
theater that opened as a legitimate 
movie house bat was converted to 
Grade-B status. 

“No. 6, the Bowery” (1944), an 
address at the comer of Dqjjers 
Street, now in Chinatown, depicts 
the elevated tram carving over a 
shop whose sign is a huge shaving 
mag; Na 6, the caption says, was 
the site erf the Offiffe pharmacy, 
said to be the oldest drugstore m 
the country. 

Chinatown, a curious, dimnru- 

caught the eye of James V^Kerr, 
whose 1931 dl “In Chinatown, 
New York Gty” takes in Mott 
Street from the window of the Port 
Arthur Restaurant, a slice of street 
Me that but for one Chinese sign 
could be any mundane working- 
class New York neighbodtood.- 

“Interior of the New York Stock 
Exchange, October 29, 1929” is a 
pen-and-ink by Samuel Cflhra, 
who was there on the day of the 
market’s collapse and drew the 
scene for the next day’s paper. 

The artworks wiu be on view 
through Jan. 14. 


Rates shown are for ax — 
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GASOIL 

US. dollars per metric ton 
Sep 148-75 I59.M 160.75 159.50 15900 15955 
Oct 158.75 15900 159 JO 15725 15705 157 JO 
MO* 15800 I5IUS 15825 157 JO 15700 15725 
Dec 158.00 158.25 15825 15700 156-50 156.75 
Jan 156-75 157 JO 15575 15525 15525 155JD 
Feb 15400 154 JO 15175 15150 1J125 15135 
Mar 14000 150.75 N.T. N.T. IJ7O0 14800 
Apr 140.00 14700 M.T. N.T. U525 14600 

May 142.75 14875 U5O0 14500 14600 14425 
Volume: 2.122 lots of i«j lorn. 

Sources: Reuters ant! London Petroleum Ex- 
cnanae. 




Patriaa Wells, the International Herdd Tribune’s award-winning restau- 
rant critic, revisited each of the more than 300 restaurants, bistros, 
patisseries, salons de the md cafes, for this second edition of her 
popular guide. In her search, she discovered 100 exciting new places 
that have made it into this entertrining and useful book 
The critics raved about the first edition: "To wdk the streets of Paris — 
without deadline or curfew — stalking everything wonderful to eat... It s 
the dream of every one of us in love with food. And Patriaa Weils has 
done it._ No serious hedonist should go to Paris without it." 

— Gael Greene, New York Magazine. 

"‘-it is impossible to read it and not want to be in Peris. Now." 

— Lois Dwan, The Los Angeles Times. 

"-.one of the best guides in English. And, mon Dieu, it was done by an 
American. There will be consternation in high places." 

— Frank Prial, The New York Times. 


ANNOUNCING 


the next in a series of all-advertising features 
in The New York Times focusing on 
the European Community’s move to a frontier-free market. 
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"The Food Lover’s Guide to Paris,” in a completely revised and updated 
second edition, indudes Patriaa Wells' lively critical commentary, 
anecdotes, history and local lore. A great gift idea. Paperback. 
384 pages, with photographs throughout. US$14.95 plus postage: $3 in 
Europe and $6 outside Europe. Published by Workman (New York] and 
available by mail from the International Herald Tribune. 

I" t V KnKnSmi tmt TT " 

| Hcralo^£=.eribimc. 

I Book Division. 181 Ave. Chcrlevde-Gaufe, 92521 NeuDly Cedex, Frcnce. 

Please send me: copies of FOOT LOVER'S GUIDE TO PARIS at USSU.95 each, 

I plus postage: add S3 each in Europe; $6 each outside Europe. 

Payment s by credit card only. All major cards ere acce p t ed . 

I (Please note that French residents may pay by check in French francs, at the current 
exchange rate. We reget the* checks in other currencies Cannot be accepted) 

I Please charge Q Access djAmex LJ/AaterCard 

my credit card I lEuroaxd 1 I Diners I I VISA 

t CAEDN* SIGNATURE 

honor? la cvdl csd wsa^ 


fr,hbdihto4 

ADDRESS 

QTY/CCUNT17Y/CCOF 


IRELAND ■ ITALY • LUXEMBOURG • THE NETHERLANDS 
PORTUGAL • THE UNITED KINGDOM • BELGIUM • DENMARK 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY • GREECE • SPAIN 

It will appear in the Business Day section of The New York Times 

T i in December, 1989 

he first in the “Europe: Horizon 1992” series appeared in the Business 
Day section in December, 1988. Each June and December through 1992, 
The New York Times will publish features updating the European Com- 
munity’s progress toward its historic goal, analyzing such key questions as 
monetary integration, labor legislation, airline deregulation and those 
centering on banking and financial services. 

As part of the Business Day section of The New York .Times, these 
features will reach highly interested business, financial and government 
leaders throughout the U.S. One indication of the quality of The New 
York Times readership: 

Readers of The New York Times enjoy the highest median household 
income among readers of the more than 100 U.S. publications surveyed in 
the authoritative SMRB Study (1988) —which includes The Wall Street 
Journal and other leading business publications. 

For more information on the next feature, or reservations, call: 

Basil Bicknell. Director Nick Di Giovanni. Group Manager Peter liby. European Manager 

international Advertising International Advertising Advertising & Marketing 

Paris. France New York, NY, USA London. England 

Phone: t33-l » 4:66-3749 Phone: (212) 556-1585 Phone: (44-1 > 353 2174/3472 

Or one of the following European Community advertising representatives of The New York Times: 

Belgium. Luxembourg, Netherlands Arthur Manner. Italy Pan kk Bkn. Milan. i39-2l S90-U31R. 

BruwU. ' 32-2 j 343-1914 Portugal' Roberto Firih Alves. Lisbon (35-1 > 887-844. 

Denmark' Finn Isdahl. E. M Khibicn. Copenhagen. Spain' Alfredo Umlaut t. Madrid. (34-1 } 455-2891. 

i J5- ! 1 4N- J25 United Kingdom. Ireiand/Tony Beexion. London. 144-1 1 834 55** 

r ranee Ewlj n Lechene. Paris. 1 3.M 1 4500 6608. West Germany 'lust- Andreas Rcgce. Dusseldorf. (49-211 ) 57302/; 

Greece ' Sx incuri Tv unokns. Athens ( 30-1 1 363-6407. ” . v*’ - 



Portugal Robert! . Finh Alves. Lisbon (35-1) 887-844. 

Spain' Alfredo Umlaut!. Madrid. (34-1 ) 455-2891. 

Untied Kingdom. Iretand/Tony Beexion. London. (44-1 1 834 55 ^ 
West Germany 'lust- Andreas Rogge. Dusseldorf. (49-2! I ) 573026 
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International stock markets 


Can Jakarta Take the Pace 
Of Its Latest Dizzy Boom? 


Iacocca Is Likely to Leave Chrysler at End of 1991 


By ELIZABETH PISANI 


Reuters 


neuters 

£ Jakarta’s tiny stock market is shooting 
roof, and analysts wonder if its creaky Frame- 
7 k " r £S“ alion can lake the pace. Finance Minister 

r ;r bt-ss warwsaKtrsss 

protect investors and smooth out market distortions, 
ague promises, one analyst responded, 
i™®* for openings in high-growth Asia, investors have kept 
t ‘‘I *35 on Indo . nesia > believing its solid export-based growth 

Jiidsouna 1 economic management make for a healthy future. 

P ro Wem was that there was almost nothing to buy. Of the 
~ 4 shares listed since 1984, 


eight were open to foreign in- 
vestment. 

But a spate of recent dereg- 
ulation brought companies 
rushing to the market — 15 in 
the last four months, with 43 
more pounding on regulators’ 
doors wanting to get zn. 

And with the new shares 


Deregulation 
saw companies 
rushing to 
the market. 


--mu wiin uk new snares 

have come investors. Turnover jumped to an average of 807,432 
shares a day m August, four times the level in July. The market 
index zoomed to a record 478.8 on Sept. 1, up 48 percent in one 
month. Hong Kong-based fund managers are p airing money in, 
and Japanese institutional investors are expressing interest, ac- 
cording to brokers and investment bankers. 

Outsiders are competing with Indonesians who, seduced by the 
widely publicized success of recent issues, are Hescff ntfing on 
underwriters to snap up application forms, ftnmgrinu»s trading 
jusi the forms for up to 300,000 rupiah ($169). 

The market’s promoters, led by Marzuki Usman, who heads 
the government’s capital markets agency, known as Bapepam, 
have clearly been successful; but they are also the market’s 

rsnulalnrs 


By Doron P. Levin 

.Vew York Times Semce 

DETROIT — Lee A. bcocca, 
who guided the third-iargest U.S. 
automaker from near ruin to pros- 
perity, has said that he has all but 
derided to leave the chief execu- 
tive's post at Chrysler Corp. at the 
end of 1991, when his four-year 
con tract expires. 

Mr. Iacocca, 64, said he “might 
stay behind to help, but in a lower 
profile, on the board," for an un- 
specified time. 

"I don’t have to be the gay who 
pushes the buttons and runs 
things," he said. 

I n s tea d, be said, he wanted to 
work to improve the U.S. education 
system and to leach, possibly at 
Lehigh University in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, where an institute on 
competitiveness bearing his name 
has been established. 

And he wants to spend more 

time relaxing. 

"My Itids have told me to slow 
down," Mr. Iacocca said in a recent 
interview at his office in Highland 
Park, Michigan. “I have slowed 
down. You've got to get out if you 
want to rest” 

A Chrysler spokesman said Mr. 
Iacocca's comments did not consti- 
tute a formal retirement announce- 
ment, which would first be made to 
his family and company directors 
and employees. 

After joining Chrysler as presi- 


' ■» iffy* 
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Chrysler's chief executive, Lee Iacocca. “might stay behind to hefo but in a lower profile, on the board." 


dent in October 1978, Mr. Iacocca 
led the automaker from near bank- 
ruptcy to vigorous financial health. 
But, lardy, Chrysler has encoun- 
tered one of the most competitive 
automotive markets in history. 

Both the company and its chief 
executive became celebrated come- 
back stories: Mr. Iacocca had been 
ousted from Ford Motor Co. by 
Henry Ford II. 

During his tenure at Chrysler, he 


became one of the best-known 
businessmen in the United States, 
taking a starring role in Chrysler’s 
advertising and telling his story in 
two best-sdling books. 

Last November, he shuffled 
Chrysler’s top management, abol- 
ishing a five-man corporate execu- 
tive committee and consolidating 
Gerald Green waJd's position as 
Mr. Iacocca’s apparent successor. 
Mr. Green wald, who will be 54 


next Monday, is vice-chairman of 
the company. 

At the time. Mr. Iacocca also 
said be intended to increase his 
involvement in Chrysler’s business 
affairs after several years during 
which, he conceded, his attention 
had been diverted by the restora- 
tion of the Statue of Liberty, a 
messy divorce and other nonauto- 
motive matters. 

From all appearances, as well as 


reports from top Chrysler execu- 
tives and engineers. Mr. Iacocca 
has kept his promise, delving into 
details like whether the corners are 
too round on future vehicle models 
and big issues, like the decision to 
build a SI billion engineering and 
research center in Auburn Hills, 
Michigan. 

But the grueling schedule of a 
chief executive who also functions 
as a corporate symbol has clearly 
become, at times', onerous. 

"Whai day is it today?” Mr. la- 
cocca asked in jesu ‘Tin feeling a 
little punchy.” He said his recent 
itinerary included Malcolm 
Forbes’s birthday party in Moroc- 
co. Chrysler’s new-model introduc- 
tion to '3,500 dealers in Reno. Ne- 
vada, and a review of car, truck and 
minivan designs at a styling studio 
in Carlsbad, California, followed 
by his return to Detroit. 

Energetic and sharp-tongued, 
Mr. Iacocca approaches his 65th 
birthday on Oct. 25 very much the 
lion in winter, retaining a consider- 
able zest for an industry he joined 
as a trainee at Ford 43 years ago. 

Tom Gale. Chrysler's chief de- 
signer. said Mr. Iacocca still passed 
judgment on nearly every product 
emerging from Chrysler’s styling 
studio, a process that often places 
his tastes in conflict with those of 
designers less than half his age. 

“We were trying to make these 

See IACOCCA, Page 11 


regulators. 

Analysts question whether they can do both jobs effectively. 
“They used to regulate to death, and there was no trading,” 
s^id a financial analyst “Now they don’t regulate worth a damn. 
Tilings are booming, but sooner or later something will blow.” 


M R. MARZUKI dismisses this with a wave of the hand. 
"Regulation, regulation, that’s all I hear. We want less 
of it, not more,” he said. But investors are not so sure. 
vagueness over what shares foreigners could buy made the 
government look indecisive. 

Antiquated trading procedures need work, and all agree the 
Jakarta exchange needs to be computerized. 

With share prices doubling from their issue levels on the first 
day of trading, investors do not appear to worry too much about 
i-lumsy procedure and long settlement periods. 

"Fundamentals? Pah! Just get me something in Indonesia,” is 
how one stockbroker described his overseas clients’ attitudes. 
Investors are so keen to get in, they are paying up front for all the 
shares they apply for. 

The underwriter sits on this cash until about a week after 
allotment, when it pays for shares or gets returned. Meanwhile, 
he accrues around 12 percent annual interest 
The recent issue of stock in United Tractors, which was more 
run 60 times oversubscribed, would have left underwriters 
t ting on more than $500 million-worth of investors’ money. Not 
uii incentive to speed up paperwork, analysts point out. 

“At the moment everyone is making enough money, they don’t 
c-re.” said Mr. MaiznkL “When they start complaining too 
luudJy the underwriters trill do something. Why should we 
regulate?" 

The financial adviser answered that; “Because all it takes is for 
v.v: new-issue company to go belly up, for one broker to overex- 
vjiiJ himself, and bang, you lose all the progress.” 


Industrielle Stock Soars 
As Raised Bid Expected 
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By Jacques Neher 

Spenal to the Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Compagnie Indus- 
irielk's stock, trading Monday on 
the Paris Bourse for the first time in 
a month, was quoted at 14.620 
French francs ($2,1941, 12 percent 
above the price of about 13,000 
francs offered Aug. 8 in the hostile 
bid made by Compagnie Finan- 
cier e de Suez. 

Analysts said that while there 
was little stock traded, the price 
reflected the market's expectation 
that Suez would increase its 23.8 
billion franc offer, already the big- 
gest ever made in France. 

Reinforcing that message, they 
said, was the market’s continuing 
lade of interest in the shares of 
Groupe Vjctoire, France's second- 
largest insurance company, which 
is 40 percent owned by Industrielle 
and is the prime target of the Suez 
bid. 

Victoire’s stock fell 30 francs to 
1,793, more than 10 percent under 
Suez's second, and increased, offer 
price erf 2,000 francs. 

Suezfs offer, which expires Sept. 
18, is iqbuy the 813 percent of 
Industrielle stock it does not al- 
ready own. If a majority of the 
stock is tendered. Suez, which al- 
ready owns 30 percent of Vicurire, 
then would offer to buy the last 30 
percent. 

“The market is tdhng us that Suez 


will raise its bid for Industrielle," 
said Erich Daehler, banking ana- 
lyst with UBS/Phillips & Drew. 
“At the same time, with Victorie 
falling, ii’s idling us that the bid, as 
structured, won’t be successful" 

A Suez spokeswoman had no 
comment, though, over the week- 
end, Renaud de la Giniire, the 
chairman of Suez, said be saw no 
reason to raise the bid since there 
had been no counteroffer. 

Jean-Marc V ernes, the chairman 
of Industrielle, on Friday backed 
away from making a counteroffer, 
instead choosing a strategy aimed 
at blocking Suez from getting a 
majority of IndustrieDe’s shares. In 
iedar, he challenged Suez’s of- 



MontWanc’s expensive Meisterstuck fountain pens: Ink was being spilled on the bankers' FQofaxes. 


particular, he challenged buez s of- 
fer price. He claimed that, a day 
before launching its public bid. 


launching its publi 
Suez had offered him 16.000 


francs 

a share for the 25.3 percent stake he 
controls in Industrielle through the 
Societe Centrale dTnvestissement. 

Suez acknowledged the 16.000- 
franc offer, but said it had carried 
extended payment terms that 
would have made it equal to the 
13.000-franc offer now on the ta- 
ble. Mr. Vernes denied there were 
any such terras. 

While Industrielle’s stock was 
quoted significantly higher than 
the offer price, only 8,000 shares 
changed hands — about one-half a 


Montblanc: A Leak Writ Large 

Cost-Cutting on Meisterstuck Pens JPasn 9 t a Masterstroke 


See SUEZ, Page 10 


By Warren Getler 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — The makers of the 
Montblanc fountain pea like to re- 
gard their product as the Rolls- 
Royce of writing instruments. 

But, over the past year or two, 
the British-owned company’s, most 
expensive models — one of which 
retails at more than $270 — have 
had a problem; they leaked. 

Up-and-coming young bankers in 
the Gry were complaining that ink 
was bang spilled on their Fikrfaxes. 

The company tried to keep a 
tight seal on the matter. 


Executives at Montblane-Simplo 
GmbH, the Hamburg-based sub- 
sidiary of the London-based con- 
glomerate, Alfred Dunhill LuL, say 
the problem has been corrected. 


But, they acknowledge, a number 
siersttick 149 and 146 


of leaky, Meisi 
pens are still in circulation. 

The genesis of the problem ap- 
pears to be a case of cost-cutting 
gone awry. 


According to Jurgen Casar, the 
Hamburg-based export-sales man- 
ager for Europe, executives at the 
Hamburg plains, where the gold- 
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Compiled b\- Our Staff From Dispatches 

TOKYO — U.S. officials criti- 
cized six aspects of the Japanese 
economic system on Monday and 
urged the country to quickly cor- 
rect its policies and reduce its large 
trade surplus. 

UJS. representatives complained 
during trade talks about everything 
from Japan's complex goods-distri- 
bation system to its excess savings, 
aiguing that limits on consumption 
discouraged imports. The Ameri- 
cans said the problems threatened 
the relationship between the two 
countries. 

“We urged them to solve them 
quickly,” said one U.S. participant 
in the talks , who asked not to be 
identified. “Success," he said, “is 
vital to our bilateral relationship." 

Mondays talks were the first in 
series of discussions planned over 
the next nine months. The talks are 
targeted at the causes of the huge 
trade surpluses that Japan runs 
with the United States, on the order 
of $30 billion per year. 

The nine-hour session lasted 

onr-and-a-baif hours longer than 
planned and was taken up with 
U.S. criticism of Japan. On Tues- 
day, Tokyo will have its chance to 
attack U.S. economic faults. 


VJ&. Money Market ¥nmO* 
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The U.S. participants listed six 
Japanese policies as trade impedi- 
ments on Monday; 

• Excess savings. The United 
Stales argued the Japanese govern- 
ment is needlessly running a bud- 
get surplus, limiting consumption 
and thus imports, 

• Inefficient land use. America 
wants Japan to do away with tax 


regulati 

Land idle. One negotiator men- 
tioned increasing Japanese leisure 
time and using some land for recre- 
ational purposes. Increased time 
away from work is seen as boosting 
consumption and imports. 

• The complicated goods distri- 
bution system. American observers 
have said Japanese goods go 
through four wholesale distribu- 
tors, compared with fewer than two 
in the united Stalest The large 
number of small stores also makes 
it hard for foreign companies to 
enter the market, U.S. representa- 
tives said. 

• pricing mechanisms that dis- 
courage consumption. “We won- 
der," said one American, “why 
products made in Japan are typi- 
cally much less expensive in the 
United Stales than they are in Ja- 
pan." Last year, Japan’s Economic 
Planning Agency found that com- 
pact cars cost 64 percent more in 
Tokyo than in New York, and color 
televisions 100 percent more. 

• Exclusive business practices, 
such as bid-rigging by construction 
companies ana group boycotts. 

• The keiretsu system, which 
links Japanese companies in lame 
industrial groupings bound by 
business ties. Critics charge that it 
impedes foreign sales efforts in Ja- 
pan and hinders imports. 

The U.S. partidpants portrayed 
themselves as friends of American 
businessmen and Japanese con- 
sumers in arguing for fundamental 
changes in Japan's economy. They 
said Japanese people would have a 
greater choice of goods at lower 
prices if the country adjusted its 
policies. 


The United Slates has in recent 
years let the dollar collapse in value 
while its trade ne go tiat o rs have 
tried to get Japan to import more 
American products. But despite 
some progress, the trade deficit 
with Japan remains about what it 
was in 1985. In May, the United 
Stales proposed the new negotia- 
tions. 

“Washington clearly expects 
something dramatic from these 
talks," said Joseph A. Grimes Jr n a 
former president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Tokyo. 
“It may happen if there is a friendly 
effort by both sides. The problem 


is, it’s always easier to solve some- 
one else’s problem than your own." 


In the past, Japan has listed 
structural impediments in the 
United Stales that it blames for 
America’s poor export perfor- 
mance. Among these are the bud- 
get deficit, the low savings and 
investment rate and the failure to 
support research and develop- 
ment, and education. 

In Japan’s view, these practices 
have led America to squander its 
future. It sees American corpora- 
tions as being too concerned with 
quick profits and leveraged buyouts 
and not investing in the production 


of goods and services for quality- 
conscious Japanese consumers. 

The talks on these and other 
structural issues are to include offi- 
cials of the U.S. Stale Department, 
the Treasury and the Office of the 
United States Trade Representa- 
tive and Japanese officials in the 
ministries of Foreign Affairs, Fi- 
nance and Internationa] Trade and 
Industry. 

The two sides have agreed to an 


interim statement next spring set- 
me> 


ting out the progress they have 
made and a final report next sum- 
mer detailing future actions 
planned, U.S. crfficials said. 

(Reuters, NYT) 


Ford Link 
For Saab 
Discussed 


Sweden Carmaker 
Posts Large Loss 


Compiled bf Our Staff Fr.mi flispalthtn 
STOCKHOLM — Saab- Scania 
AB. the Swedish conglomerate 
whose auto division is suffering 
mounting losses, said Monday that 
it was holding talks with Ford Mo- 
tor Co. of the United Slates about 
possible cooperation. 

The announcement lifted Saab's 
restricted A-shares on the other- 
wise weaker Stockholm stock ex- 
change; the stock added 9 kroner to 
235 kroner ($35.37). The shares fell 
heavily Friday aft a reports about 
the car unit's problems, prompting 
the exchange authorities to ask 
Saab for an explanation. 

“Because these discussions are 
still at an early stage." Saab said of 
its talks with Ford, “it would not be 


proper to speculate on their possible 
The a 


tipped fountain pens have been 
made for eight decades, had been 
searching for ways to “increase 
output” of the fast-selling Meister- 
stOck line. 


To "produce at the standard of 
15 years ago" in a much larger 
volume would have been uneco- 
nomic, he said in a telephone inter- 
view. So. the company decided to 
seek ways to “cut down on costs 
and overhead.” and changed the 
“standard" of a certain part of the 
delicate pen. called the forepart or 

See PENS, Page 11 


outcome." The company added that 
it had had contacts with other car- 
makers but did not identify them. 

Earlier it was believed that Saab 
was talking to Fiat SpA of Italy, 
but Fiat denied this. 

Also Monday, Saab announced 
that its auto division suffered a loss 
of 800 million kroner in the first 
half of 1989. A comparative figure 
for 1988 was not given. 

The car division's financial per- 
formance. Saab said, would “con- 
tinue at the same pace” for the 
balance of the year. Earlier, a re- 
port on Swedish Radio had said 
that the auto division faced losses 
of 2 billion kroner both this year 
and in 1990. 

Saab-Scania said group pretax 
profit for the first half fell 30 percent 
to 902 million kroner, from 1.29 
billion kroner the year before, on 
sales that rose 1 1.8 percent to 23.05 
billion kroner from 20.62 billion. 

“Overall, as we have said before, 
we expect a significant decline in 
results for the Saab-Scania group 
for the whole year." the company 
said in a statement. 

Saab said that its truck division 
continued to perform well with 
first-half sales risiri| to B.7 billion 
kroner from 7.3 billion. 

Saab-Scania’s president, Georg 
Kamsund, said the car division 
problem was "too small volumes 
with too high costs.” 

“In principle," he said at a press 
conference, “we would like to see a 
partner wbo could give us in- 
creased volumes in sales. Fird 
would give us this.” But he said the 
company was also carrying out a 
rationalization plan h an attempt 
to “stand on its own feet" 

"We do not expect this program 
to start helping our results before 
1990 or 1991,” Mr. Kamsund said. 
The program includes plans to cut 
the work force by I -500 to 2,000 
people in order to cut costs. 

Poor U.S. sales meant that the 
company had a stock of 3,000 un- 
sold cars in the United Slates. 

Mr. Kamsund said be had been 
discussing a deal with Ford for 
some lime. "Everything is at an 
early stage until the contract is 
signed. We've been talking to Ford 
for several months." he said. 

Asked why Ford was interested 
in Saab-Scania. Mr. Kamsund 
said. “In general terms a mass pro- 
ducer often has the need to asso- 
ciate itself with a top-of-tbe-line 
product. That could be one rea- 
son." 

Analysts said that talks between 
Saab and Ford are more likely to 
center on joint development of a 
new car model than Ford taking an 
equity stake in in the Swedish com- 




ertaxnly one of the things Saab 
can offer Ford is its advanced tech- 
niques in car building.” said UU 
Hellzen. an analyst at PKbanken. 

(Reuters. AP) 
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The Royal Oak. 



One of the greatest 
designs of the 20th 
century. 


iudemars Pignet 


Audemars Piguet & Cie SA.. 134S Le Brassus. Switzerland 
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Swiss Firms Adia, Inspectorate Set Full Merger 


CaryiM by Our Staff FnmDispoicha tcred shares into bearer shares francs. Up from 85.6 million the specioraie was not disclosed 
BERN — Adia SA, the world’s open to foreigners and increase its yea* before- In the same period, Monday’s statement said the ex- 
second-largest temporary employ- capital by means of a one-to-one Adia’s group net profit rose to 95 5 change of Inspectorate slock for 

i ■ ii l i ■■ 1 1 — - J 1__ . * • , . f r HA O a&!TT' - A ,L i i i « . 


national, the Swiss quality-control After the announcement. Adia 


meat group, and Inspectorate Inter- rights issue of new stock. million francs from 74.8 million, 

national, the Swiss quality-control After the announcement. Adia Both companies have grown rap- 

oonceni, said Monday they will ex- bearer shares rose strongly on the idly in recent years, and both have 
tend an exchange of minority States Zurich Slock to dose at actively bought up otter concerns 

made last January into a full merger. 9,200 Swiss francs against Friday’s around the world 
The merger will create a group close of 9,010. The company’s rag- The merger announcement fd- 
with combined annual sales of more istered shares were unchanged at lowed the news Thursday that In- 


ill Merger Hooker Has 

speciorate was not disclosed D n | . ■> | 

Monday’s statement said the ex- X OlCllUfll 
change of Inspectorate stock for 
Adia shares would be carried out XT XT 

o°^ c S>S P tr i,K ' K,x " auriag Buyer 


Bowater Makes Bid to Halt Another 


Offer for Norton Opax Aims to Stop De La Rue Takeover 

Rn*en On Monday. Bowater said it notod ^ has been selling other 

_ _ _ . « * ..v r>T inn ,\rt 1 1 lAH C 


ffoU 


n 


oi Atua s capital. 

It said the merged company 
would specialize in temporary enj- 


Agmtc Fcmet-Rnsse 

The merger will creaieagroup close rf 9^10."The romany’TrK- The merger announcemMt fd- payment and personnd smic^ 
with combined annual sales of more istered shares were unchanged at lowed the news Thursday that In- inspection, testing and security. look at [he collmsed Australian 

than 5 bfflion Swiss francs (about 4,700 francs. spectorate was selling its 80 percent It also would also continue its property stood Hooker Coro and is 

$2.9 billion) and about 13,600 exn- With January’s announcement stake in Harpener AG, a We st Ge r- consultancy, engineering and infer- prepared t© out 100 million Austra- 

Ploy«s. that Inspectorate and Adia were man property and bolding compa- nmiM- technology business. lian ddlarg (S 76 million ) *m front to 

A inmt Mmanant i i - in rVin HnMms AH thenar- AHifl’c rhifff v. t . wu^s^iooumraijup inaii w 


LONDON — Bowater Indus- raised its holdings to 31 percent of 
tries PLC threw a wrench into a Norton Opax common stock and 
takeover bid by Norton Opax PLC 29.99 percent of the voting rights. 


printing operations. 

Bowater said the De La Rue bid 
has no commercial logic and ex- 
poses Opax to high financial risk. It 
said its offer was a fuH and immedi- 
ate value for Opax shares com- 


... n *■ 


ployees. 


A joint staiement said Inspector- exchanging minority sharehold- ny, 10 Omni Holding AG, the par- Adia s chief executive, Yves J. 

ate shareholders would trade thdr mgs. Adia’s stock had risen to 768 cm company of Inspectorate, Paternot, has said he wants the 

holdings for Adia bearer shares and francs on speculation that there which controls a wide range of company loconceairate on its core 

pmriparion certificates. Adia shares would be a full takeover. companies in Europe. services business, 

will, before that, be split, changing Inspectorate shares inched up in Inspectorate s chief executive, Adia s opening to foreign inves- 

tteir nominal value from 200 Swiss early trading Monday, to 2,440 Werner K. Rey, said then his com- tore follows similar moves within 

francs ($117.65) to 100 francs. francs from 2,420. pany was acquiring 20 percent of the last 10 months by two Swiss 

Adia, which is based in Lau- Inspectorate reported a 1988 Adia’s capital and 40 percent of the food giants, Nestlfe SA and Jacobs 

sanne. also will convert its reps- group net profit of 109 million voting rights. Adia's stake in In- Suchard AG. (Refers, AFP ) 
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lian dollars (576 million) up front to “P* slake m ^ojiaa Opax 
do so, analysts said Monday. ^ that compai 

In a letter to Hooter's 45 credi- not been cooperative and l 
tor banks. Mr. Lo’s Richfidd Inter- warned « that it would bid 
national Investments Ltd. pro- L® Prints 

posed an Ilib-hour plan to “rescue notes 90 countries aod 
Hooker and its su bsidi aries as a dectromc-payment and ouu 
going concern in order to preserve nficadon systems, 
asset values is Australia and the 

United States” 

Richfield proposed to acquire at 

least 65 percent of Hooker if Us V'AJ JflSUrQJlCGS j Au &- 21. 

plan was approved. 1 

The letter, circulated by Rich- n CA/rm 

field’s corporate adviser in Austra- iOStS d uflUTp 
lia, WanSiey James CapeL pro- r »j • n 


on Monday, seeking to bay the through open-market purchases. poses Opax to high financial nsk.n 
three-quartera of that company it , said its offer was a fuH and immedi- 

did not already own to derail an Norton Opax rejected UK oia ^ f£lr opax shares corn- 
offer for a third printer. which Bowate said yaluM the lo ua ocrUunty that would 

Bowater, which took a 25.5 per- ““W “ O* 2 . n ^ on Srise if the hostile bid for De U 

cent stake in Norton Opax earlier million), claiming it did not reflect ^ wcrc l0 succeed, 
ihi s year, said that company had concern’s true value or the . 

no. been coooemive3£d no. benef.u ft™ to planned hcule 

ton Opax common stock price and 


Tt »s -• 11 


not been cooperative and had not oeneros trom its plant 
warned it that it would bid for De takeover of De U Rue. 
la Rue Co, which prints bank- Bowater. which has 


u * W? w ■ P™!? Bowater, which has packaging 31 g gaccoi over the convertible 

prcfeSTsiock on Aug. 20, ihe#^ 

d ™ m “S ***® 10 Prarong. ®ade its bid fa bid for De U Rue. 


conditional t m Norton Opax share- 


holders rejecting ti« Di U Rue On d« 
offer. It said h would vote against on Mwnfay* ^‘ c ^ vn 
that £484.2 mOlion bid, whioi was raon ^ ™ se ^ * 


.. :‘ir r ' 


pence, and die convertible prefer- 
ence shares gained 15 pence, to 117 


Norton Opax urged its share- pence. De La Rue slumped 19 
holders not to act on the Bowater peace, to 354 pence, while Bowater 
offer and instead to vote for the De was unchanged at 495 pence. 

iaJfc. gBg! S 1 , °^” g Bowarer said .ha. if Ks bid tor 
scheduled for Sept. 13. No non Op* is successful its 

Bowater said its bid for Norton priming and packaging division 
Opax was finaL The tarns are three would obtain 75 percent of its sales 
new Bowater 7.75 percent convert- from print operations, up from 50 
ible preference shares and 600 percent previously, la an earnings 
pence cash for four Nonon Opax report for the first half of 1989. also 


ua, waroiey James Capeu pro- 
pored a loan of S76 million to 
Hooker’s provisional liquidator, 
John Harkness, as working capital, 
in exchange for security over assets 
ahead of existing lenders. 

Those lenders would then agree 
to withhold demands for payment 
until at least Nov. 30 wmle "Rich- 
field carried out a detailed review 
of Hooter’s operanons to decide 
whether an appropriate reconstruc- 
tion plan could be put together. 

Business sources said that pro- 
posed asset sales, including that of 
the L. J. Hooker real-estate fran- 
chises, were already well advanced. 

An analyst said that Mr. Lo’s 
proposal appeared to be aimed at 
providing frim to confiden- 
tial information known only to the 
liquidator about the company’s sit- 
uation. 

j Hooker went into voluntary liq- 
j nidation on July 26, owing more 
j than S1.4 billion to about 45 local 
I and foreign banks, against assets of 
SI. 85 billion. 

I Earlier this year. Mr. Lo bailed 
out a U-S. hotel ownership and 
I management concern. Aircoa Cos., 

; with a package of loam before, 

! taking 51 percent of the group. In 
j April, the concern was renamed 
i Regal-Aircoa Cos. 


Fall in Profit 


Jtrttfcn 

SYDNEY — FAI Insur- 
ances Ltd. of Australia an- 
nounced Monday a 65 percent 
drop in net profit, to 60.04 
millioo Australian dollars 
($45.9 million), for the finan- 
cial year ended June 30. 

The profit, compared with 
171 . 10 million dollara the year 
before, was consistent with 
market expectations. FAI also 
said its operating, profit 
dropped to 95.95 mmion dol- 
lars from 313.50 minion. 

The company said that high 
domestic interest rates, a 
weaker stock market and 
floods along the east coast of 
Australia were responsible for 
the decline. The directors 
called the result “acceptable" 
in view of the difficult eco- 
nomic and natural conditions. 

FAl said its underwriting 
profit of 4.56 million was par- 
ticularly pleasing in light of 
the poor weather conditions. 
Premium income net of rein- 
surance rose to 539.04 million 
dollars from 466.45 million. 


ordinary shares, and 159 new re j 


Bowater convertible preference 
shares and £3 IS for 400 Norton 
Opax convertible preference 

shllTff. 


on Monday, it said that 


division earned £221 million, up 
from £17 1 million. 

Overall, Bowater said its first- , 


There is a cash alternative of 225 


half pretax profit was up 20.7 per- 
cent from the comparable 1988 pc* 


pence per Norton Opax ordinary nod. Profit rose to £36.8 mtfiion 
share and 119.25 pence per Norton from £30.5 million, though sales 


Opax convertible preference share, slipped 2.5 percent, to £709 oulixxt 
Sid to M L -.orth to™.™! ttritoSalfffttmfo. 




auVNlto; continued^ op eration s 

convertible preference share. million. 


Analysts said Bcwater’s previous company said it has traded 

ake in Nonon Opax would have «hsfac;onlvjjtnce ^unc 


been reduced to about 12 percent if f JE, 4 * ***' ^ 

the De La Rue b»d w-ere successful. ttleTetf rates ' 


,.,:x In a separate ULwer dttL the 

sfSS^JSJSS iSSff-KfS J5'5£ 

— ut miHion.but it did not 
MaxweR who controls about 22 S** a pnee. 


percent of De La Rue. was unlikely HAT is a trade supplier of 
to be interested in the printer. They plumbing and heating materials. -• 


TOT Boosts Earnings 
As Freight Expands 


SUEZ: iVetc Industrielle Bid Seen 


CvmpzieJb, Ou SzjT From 

SYDNEY — TNT Ltd. reported 
• Monday that the Australia-based 
: international transport group's net 
; profit on operations and investment 
; had risen to 22 1 i million Australian 
: dollars (S170.3 million) for the year 
ended June 30 and said that the 12 
j percent increase from 206.6 million 
! dollars was atlribmable lo strong 
j perfonnances by its domestic and 
’ offshore freighi operations. 

: TNT said sales had risen to 3.91 
; billion dollars from 3.67 billion. 
[ with its Australian operations tum- 
I ing in record profits from a buoy- 
! ant economy after tight cost con- 
i Hols were instituted the previous 
j financial year. 


The statement said TNT Brazil 
survived an inflation rate of 966 
percent to cam a record profit and 
continue as that country’s leading 
domestic express-freight operator. 

Ansett Transport, jointly owned 
by TNT and Rupert Murdoch's 
News Corp. LuL, nude a significant 
contribution, the statement said, 
but was dogged by staff disputes 
and industrial action by air traffic 
controllers at Sydney Airport 
TNT warned that the profitabili- 
ty of all Australian aviation inter- 
ests would be hit this year by the 
pilots' dispute, estimated to be 
costing each of the major airlines 
about four million dollars daily. 

(AFP. Raitm) 


(Continued Iron first finance page) 

percent of the 1.5 million outstand- 
ing shares. 

Analysts anticipate a much 
greater volume over the next sever- 
al days as the offer deadline ap- 
proaches and investors try to un- 
load their holdings above the offer 
price. Shares tendered to the offer 
cannot be revoked after the Bourse 
closes Friday. 

Mr. V’eracs’ allies are expected to 


Shell Offshoot 
To Buy 35% of 
Canadian Mine 


But. the group said, heavy for- 
eign-exchange losses and labor mw * rwi tr . 

strife in the air industry had limited J-tJln. AgTCCS lO VCntUTC 

toiMMSpotaW With CSK of Japan 


I TNT, citing the decline of the 
! Australian dollar against all major 
currencies, said it had a loss of 19.1 
million in foreign exchange. 

That was reflected in bonom- 
line earnings of 173 million dollars 
compared with the previous year’s 
226 million. 

The foreign-exchanges losses 
were written off as part of an ex- 
traordinary loss of 47.7 milli on dol- 
lars. 

TNT also absorbed a four-mQ- 
lion-doDar loss stemming from the 
equity results of Ansett Transport 
Industries Ltd., Mcllwraith McEa- . 
chain LuL, the East- West/ Skywest 
Aviation Group, Union Shipping 
Group LuL and other joint ventures. 

TNT shares gained three cents to 
3.65 dollars on the Australian stock 
market Monday. 

The group said it considered Eu- 


Reuers 

TOKYO— The Japanese unit of 
Internationa] Business Machines 
Corp., and CSK Cop., Japan’s big- 
get computer-software developer, 
said Monday that they planned a 
joint venture to sell small and me- 
dium computer systems and related 
programs. 

A joint statement said the ven- 
ture, named CSI Gx, will start op- 
erations on Sept 21 in Tokyo. It is 
capitalized at 800 million yen (S5.5 
tmHiori). 


rope to be an area for growth and 
investment because of the removal : 


investment because of the removal 
of trade frontiers within the Euro- 
pean Community after 1992, and 
that it was continuing its invest- 
ment program in Europe to devel- 
op a very substantial express 
freight business. 





Rcuirrs 

Amsterdam — Billiton Met- 
als Canada Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group’s metals 
unit. Billiton BV. said Monday 
it is buying a 35 potent stake 
in a leading Canadian copper, 
zinc and precious metals com- 
plex. Les Mines Seibaie. 

The Toronto-based subsid- 
iary is due to close the deal 
Sept. 20, and all sides have 
agreed not to disclose costs or 
details beforehand, a BQliton 
spokesman said. 

He said that “on the explo- 
ration and mining side, Billi- 
ton has a strategy of acceler- 
ated growth, and is trying to 
expand and spread its portfo- 
lio across a range of countries 
and companies.” 

The stake in Seibaie was put 
up for sale some time ago by 
Imperial Oil the principal Ca- 
nadian operating af filiate of 
Exxon Corp. A controlling 55 
percent in the company is held 
by the Canadian subsidiary of 
British Petroleum Co., which 
manages the complex. 

The remaining 10 percent is 
held by a subsidiary of Trans- 
canada Pipelines Ltd j 


bn> whatever they can to keep the 
■ shares away from Sues, . ■ 

Such move* could he illegal un- 
der French regulations that prohib- 
it “concert pj’m" actions, mu «m«- 
lyvts sax it would be difficult to 
prove, especially d the buyers were 
not known allies of Mr Vcmes* and 
they did cot cast votes at the share- 
holders' meeting that likely wig de- 
termine if the Suez hki succeeds. 

Last month. Mr. Vernes said he 
had the support of Italy's Fcrrazri 
Finanziaria SpA. It controls the 
Beghin-Suy sugar concern, of 
which Mr Vcmes is also chairman. 

In addition, he said, he was talk- 
ing with American International 
Group, the fourth largest U.S. in- 
surance company. 

A source dose to Mr. Vcmes said 
his allies would need to acquire 
only 5 percent of Industridle to 
prevent Suer from achieving a ma- 
jority. However, Rebecca Winning- 
tnn-Ingram. an analyst with Bar- 
clays de Zoete Wedd in London, 
said the Vcmes camp would have 
to acquire 10 percent “to be safe.” 

Officially. Socithe Centrale (Tln- 
vestissonent owns 25.3 percent of 
Industrielle. though market sources 
speculate that its actual holdings 
may now total more than 28 pw- 
cent. In addition, Mr. Veroes is 
axinting on the support of Naviga- 
tion Mute, which has a 4.9 percent 
stoke; some observers question 
vmetber its chairman, Marc Four- 
nier. can withstand the pressure to 
not sell, which would deprive his 
company of capital gains estimated 
at 450 million francs. 


■ U.S.-French Venture Set 

The state-owned insurer Union 
ties .Assurances de Paris said Mon- 
day that it had agreed to set up a 
joint European venture with the 
V s - insurance group Kemper Na- 
nonal Property & Casualty Co., 
i d re P° ned front Paris. 

U AP said *e comp.uiv will mar- 
ket highly protected risk insurance 
in fcurope. Such insurance is offered 
to cbents who already have a high 
levd of protection against damage 
or loss to goods or property. 
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How Third World Services Boom Aids Free Trade U.K. Banks Seek Mexico Debt Plan 


* o 




By Oyde H. Farnsworth 

' Nfv TorA rimes Service 

• WASHmOTON - Tcns rf 

television viewers m more than 100 <ynmtnM 

ceottny Brazilian slave nai ywj isaura 7 wh* 

of ( !5 veraity 

triumphs! s hul 

“It’s outsold ‘Dallas."- said toga Affl, 
manogms diraaor of Oobo lnuauiffi 
producer of tit serin “Slave i^- QkJo 
earned $15 mdlion fnm sales of this and 

!ast >*“• “ d “poos to 

cam S20 nnlhon this year, he said, 

b® 3 ot * ,ei ' *de novda expart- 
ere besides Globo, is among the aawinz 
number erf dewloping countries that are 
' rmdmg gold m Ok export of services, a head 

S? 

The Third World’s increasing stake in 
nonmanufacturing activities —like data pro. 
cesang, engineering and construction, com- 
pwer software, advertising and tourism, as 
weU as entertainment — 16 giving impetus to 
world hade liberalization, many trade offi- 
cials said. 

Developed countries, led by the United 
States, have long pressed for such Kberaliza- 

Uo ?’ oulup&l now developing countries had 
- resisted. Curbing barriers in services trade is 
one of the mam goals of the 106-natkm 


* 


Uruguay Round of negotiations within the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
that is scheduled to wind up next year. 

Third World services exports have grown 
to a point where, some private estimates 
contend, they account for a quarter of the 
S50D biUioQ-a-year services- trade volume: As 
a result, many developing countries have a 
rising interest in knocking down barriers to 
encourage exports. 

"We now have coalitions (rf interest cut- 
ting across the old dividing lines between 
north and south,” said Arthur Dunkel, direc- 
tor-general of GATT. 

Interviewed at a recent Aspen Institute 
Forum on the United Sates and the World 
Economy, Mr. Dunkd predicted that a “sub- 
stantial agreement" would be reached next 
year, reflating the “happy coincidence" of 
the greater reliance on market femes in de- 
veloping countries and the services bonanza. 

India, for instance, turns out nearly twice 
as many feature films as Hollywood and 
earns what is estimated to be more than 5100 
minion a year exporting many of them, espe- 
cially to the MidiSe East 

Travelers report Indian film posters plas- 
tered zn cities fike Casablanca, Airman, Cairo 
and Damascus. Arab taxi drivers even hum 
Indian film tunes: The sharing of some cus- 
toms between Indian and ifriic societies 
and similarities in beat and tonality between 


Indian and Middle East music are among 
factors died for India’s market penetration. 

India and the Phili ppines are among the 
leading exporters of computer software. In- 
dian software companies like Tata Consul- 
lancy Services of Bombay, with an office in 
New York, are making inroads in both die 
United States and Europe. 

Arthur Andersen & Co, the large U5. 
accounting and consultancy concern, has a 
Manila affiliate employing 400 anployces 
who hdp organizations in the United States 
and Europe develop computer systems. 

“If a client needs specialized software for 
whatever functions, we can develop that soft- 
ware in Manila and transmit it," said Charles 
P. Heeler, a principal at the company. 

Although their pay is high by the stan- 
dards of the Philippines, Filipino program- 
mers earn about a quarter of the pay of 
American programmers. Developing coun- 
tries Iflce the Philippines benefit from the 
ability to move large amounts of information 
cheaply and efficiently over long distances. 

"The information revolution has made 
many more information-based services trad- 
able,” said Goa Feketdcuty, a services- trade 
expert in the Office of the U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative. 

In ManOa. Jamaica, South Korea and Tai- 
wan, for instance, workers code and convert 
information into machine-readable form for 


many multinational companies based in the 
United States. 

In some parts of the Third Worid, particu- 
larly the newly industrialized countries of 
Asia, the services sector is actually growing 
more rapidly than manufacturing. 

Unlike goods, trade in services is not cov- 
ered by international rules of fair play. Thus, 
at their discretion, countries can Mock ser- 
vices imports unilaterally without risk of 
international reaction. 

India and Malaysia bar foreign insurance 
companies, for example. Indonesia exdudes 
foreign law firms. South Korea has severe 
limitations on imp orts of legal, financial and 
other professional services as weU as adver- 
tising, maritime, transportation and telecom- 
munications. 

US. trade negotiators are trying to per- 
suade developing countries that while they 
ail want to export services, those countries 
have more to gain than to lose in im port i ng 
services (hat will hdp them run their econo- 
mies more efficiently. 

Still, there is great resistance, said Richard 
B. Self, an assistant trade representative who 
is one of the top U.S. negotiators. 

“Developing countries are preoccupied 
with the domination of the multinationals,” 
he said. “They’re afraid of being colonized.” 

Mr. Self predicted that “getting down to a 
common denominator will be awfully 
tough.” 


Spain Hit by Fall in Tourist Revenue 


IACOCCA: 7 Have Slowed, Down ' 


% 


By Isabel Soto 

He* York Tunes Service 

MADRID — The thousands of 
vacationers lured this snrmryT iq 
the island of Mallorca by rock- 
bottom hotel prices have benefited 
from the slump in Spain's leading 
industry, tourism. 

The W prices, less than $20 a 
day for full board and lodging, 
were both a symptom and an ag- 
gravating dement in the situation. 
Amid fears that rooms would re- 
main empty, the hotels started a 
price war. 

Although Spain is still the 
.world’s second-most-popular tour- 
ist destination after tne United 
States, statistics show a pointed 
slowing of growth. Official figures 
released last week showed arrivals 
in July were down by 2J& percent 
from July 1988. For die first seven 
months of the year, arrivals rose 
only 03 percent. 

Last year, tins measure of tour- 
ism increased 7 percent, to a record 
54.1 mfilkm visitars in & country of 
39 million people. 

Tourism revenue con fir ms the 
gloomy outlook. Revenue was 
down by 63 percent in June. For 
the first hair of 1989, revenue 
dropped 16 potent from the cor- 
responding period a year earlier. 

For the first time, tourism reve- 
nue wifi not be able to cover the 
yawning cunent-aooount deficit, 
which is expected to reach $11 bil- 
lion, or 3 percent erf Spain’s gross 
domestic product, in December. 

Some experts say the stagnation 
that led to the price anting in the 
industry has resulted in part be- 
cause tourist officials have encour- 
aged mass tourism since the days of 
the Franco dictatorship. 

“Quantity was encouraged over 
quality, and this is the legacy we 
have received," said Mercedes 
Truyols, head of Mallorca’s Tour- 
ism Office. 


This policy helped to transform 
the idyUic Spanish Mediterranean 
coast into an often ni ghtmarish ur- 
ban wall of big, unattractive hotels 
and apartment blocks, frequently 
with scant attention to environ- 
mental basics like dean beaches. 

The bafiding boom that has been 
a driving force in Spam’s economy 
has increased the available accotnr 
modation m vacation apartments 
and hotels by 20 percent to 25 per- 
cent this year. But occupancy levels 
declined at the same rate. 

Hotd operators say the situation 
was not helped by Spain’s reputa- 
tion for poor airports, roads and 
telecommunications, the rising 
crime rate and the strength of the 
peseta against foreign currencies. 

Public officials suggest that radi- 
cal chang es are needed in the tour- 
ism industry, which represents 
about 9 percent of gross domestic 
product. The proposals indude im- 
proving quality, especially at sea- 
side resorts; and promoting the cit- 
ies and the largely unknown 
interior regions. 

Although relatively few in num- 
bers, American tourists are impor- 
tant because they spend more for 
better accommodation. The num- 
ber of Americans increased 31.4 
percent in June and is up 6.4 per- 
emt for the first half of 1989. 

Spain is looking forward to 1 992 
when the Olympic Gaines in Barce- 
lona and a World's pair in Sevjfia 
will almost inevitably add to the 
influx. Madrid is being promoted 
as a European cultural capital. As a 
result, tourism experts believe 
Spain will attract 13 million addi- 
tional visitors in 1992. 

But some experts believe that 
Spaniards themselves may be the 
salvation of their own tourist in- 
dustry. Since the end of the dicta- 
torship in the mid-1970s, restric- 
tions have been eliminated and 
Spaniards have begun to travel 


more. This year, Spanish vacation 
spending has risen sharply. 

Spain s economy, meanwhile, 
has flourished, with inflation re- 
duced to single digits and growth at 
4 percent to 5 percent annually, tbe 
European Community's highest 
rate. That has led Spain's regional 
and local governments to scramble 
to attract Spanish tourists. 

“Sp aniar ds discovered tbe rest <rf 
the world in the late 1970s,” said a 
tourism analyst who declined robe 
named. “They are now discovering 
their own country. Tbe economic 
impact may be greater even than 
inte rnational tourism.” 


(Continued from first finance page) 
letters less flashy, more understat- 
ed,” said Mr. Gale, painting out a 
nameplate on a fiberglass model of 
a 1993 car. 

“And I can still see him waving 


traditional customers, age 50 and 
older like himself, enjoyed the old- 
fashioned formal look. 

Tve always loved the long hood 
and shon deck,” he said. “You 
can’t let your car get too bulbous. 


that dear and leffine me be can’t In tbe old days at Ford, he said, 

. . . .Iww. 


read the car’s name from across the 
room. But 1 see a difference from a 
few yearn ago. He listens more 
now." 

Confirming Mr. Gale’s assess- 
ment, Mr. Iacocca explained why, 
for example; he has fought his den 
signers’ preference to make the 
Chrysler New Yorker's shape more 
aerodynamic, in fine with the latest 
fashion. He asserted that so-called 


Td grab a crewel" and show de- 
signers bis ideas on full-size clay 
mockcps of cars. 

These days, however, “some- 
times you haw to trust the instincts 
of 25-year-okl stylists," he said. 

For example, Mr. Iacocca does 
not like Chrysler’s latest interior 
designs or the newest radios “with 
buttons so hard to operate I can 
never find my channel.” 


PENS: Montblonc’s Cost-Cutting Sprang a Costly Leak 


(Continued from fkst finance page) 

feed. A new sealant for the part was 
also introduced. 

Plants were retooled at consider- 
able cost following the implemen- 
tation of the plan two years ago. 

“When we altered construction 
of the pen,” which had been kept 
largdy intact for years, “we didn’t 
realize that it might cause prob- 
lems,” Mr. C2sar said. 

Added another Montblanc offi- 
cial: “The target of all companies is 
to improve quality and incorporate 
the latest technology.’ 

This executive, who did not want 
to be named, added: “Our inten- 
tion was always to give state-of- 
the-art-technology” within a classic 
exterior design. Tbe retooling and 
redesign program, he said, had 
“nothing to do with cost-cutting." 

But, following a wave of custom- 
er complaints, the new forepart was 
found to have a tendency to devel- 
op fine cracks. The bigger problem 
was that the new sealant connect- 
ing the forepart and the ink tank 
faded to hold under certain climat- 
ic conditions. 


One London-based retailer said. 
“We were getting Month! anc re- 
turns that were just a few days old. 
It was as if Rolls-Royce had put 
treadless tires on their cars." 

Peter Woolf, another retailer, 
who runs the Pen Friend Ltd. store 
in London, the world’s largest inde- 
pendent pen restorer, said. “They 
had a considerable technical prob- 
lem. There appear to have been bad 
batches beginning two years ago 
and we’ve seen seme as late as 
February tins year. 

“A lot of our clients were ex- 
tremely angry about having to re- 
turn pens with leakage problems. 
Having paid for a superior Quality 
pen as the brochures claim ed, they 
were unhappy to have bad to go 
back for repairs.” 

“How." Mr. Woolf asked, “did it 
come about that these pens, which 
they have been making so success- 
fully for so many years, have these 
problems? They never told us there 
was a problem, they only acknowl- 
edged it by agreeing to repair the 
pen.” 

Montblanc and Dunhill execu- 


tives were put on alert because of 
the unusually High number of pens 
being returned. As soon as Montb- 
lanc realized the extent of the prob- 
lem, Mr. C2sar said, the company 
moved to rectify the situation: It 
the sealant and, once 
again, retooled the Hamburg plant 

The leaky pens wee either re- 
paired free of charge or replaced 
with new models. But, said Mr. 
CSsar, who noted that people who 
received pens as gifts often do not 
ose them for some time, a number 
of defective pens may be lying dor- 
mant in desks around the world. 

With a new model coming off the 
assembly line and a new factory set 
to be opened officially in Hamburg 
next week, Montblanc’s prospects 
are much brighter. 

Said Shaun Lattin, a DunhflJ 
marketing executive who overseas 
Montblanc sales in Britain: “We 
can’t produce enough of the Meis- 
tersiuci to meet demand. At the 
moment, we don’t have a problem 
as far as leakage in our writing 
instruments is concerned.” 


Rearm 

LONDON — British commer- 
cial banks have asked the Bank of 
England to consider issuing zero- 
coupon government bonds that 
could be used to back a sterling 
dement of the current 
g] being hammered out by 
and Mexico. 

A Bank of England official con- 
finned Monday that such an ap- 
proach had been made, but he de- 
clined to comment further. 
Ranking sources said that the cen- 
tral bank’s response u> the proposal 
was. at best, lukewarm. 

Under the terms of tbe Mexican 
debt proposal --part of the Brady 
Plan, after UJ5. Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas F. Brady — commercial 
hanks were given a choice of three 
options to reduce Mexican debt. 
Two involve the exchange of debt 
for bonds. Under the thud, banks 
would grant new loans to Mexico; 
equaling 25 percent of thdr expo- 
sure over four years. 

British banks have already 
voiced their reluctance to extend 
more new money and so are look- 
ing at the two debi-for-boads op- 
tions. Their idea is to use zero- 
coupon bonds to secure principal 


and interest on the bonds over a 
rolling 18-month period. 

Mexico owes an estimated £500 
to £750 million (S32I to $482 mil- 
lion) to British commercial banks, 
out of a total outstanding Mexican 
debt of about S5 billion. 

If the Bank of England did issue 
a special zero-coupon government 
bond, this might be able to provide 
the collateral For the sterling debt. 

Bui bankers said that tbe central 
bank had yet to be convinced that 
the issue of staling zero-coupon 
bonds was the only solution. 7ney 
stressed that the bank had not 
dosed the door completely to the 
idea. 

British economists fell it would 
be most unlikely that the central 
bank would agree to issuing more 
government bonds at a time when 
it is buying back government bonds 
because erf a budget surplus. 

■ DKB Unit Gets Funds 

The Tokyo headquarter of Dai- 

Ichi Kangyo Bank Ltd. transferred 
13 bdtioa yen (S9 million) of profit 
to its wholly owned securities sub- 
sidiary in London to compensate for 
the subsidiary's losses due to tbe 
October 1987 stock market collapse. 


according to a DKB spokesman. 
Reuters reported from Tokyo. 

Fuji Bank Ltd. made a similar 
transaction with a London subsid- 
iary. banking sources said. Fuji had 
no immediate comment. 

DKB has paid an additional 550 
million yen in tax. as the authorities 
said special taxes involving trans- 
fers should have been applied, the 
DKB spokesman said. 

The DKB move not only covered 
losses of the London unit. DKB 
International, but enabled the par- 
art to pay less tax on the reduced 
profit it declared, banking sources 
said. 

“We had no intention of tax eva- 
sion.” the DKB spokesman said. 

He said that “we did not have 
full comprehension of the newly 
introduced lax system at the time 
of the emergency situation” after 
the crash. 

As a means of transferring the 
profit, Dai-lchi Kangyo bought 
bonds from DKB International, or 
sold bonds to it cheaply and bought 
them back later at higher prices. 
Tokyo newspapers reported. The 
DKB spokesman confirmed that 
such transactions occurred. 


We are pleased 
to announce that 
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INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 
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Votre connaissance d’une trofsrfyne Jang ue europeenna serait 2 
appneciAe. S 

Restaurant d’entreprise. A vantages sodaux. g 

Merti (fadresser lettre manuscrite. CV. + photo et 2 

prirendonsi 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS (FRANCE) SA. 

75334 PARIS CEDEX 07 



THE TH1U) LARGEST EUROPEAN LABORATORY 

situated In tbs southern oufektits erf Paris, nsar EER 

rni^^s^^rgtoroneante^— ^ 

BILINGUAL SECRETARY 

ENGLISH-FRENCH 

Profile : 

• 25/35 yeens old, BTS . 

• Perfectly bilingual, wtth 

• Enjoys working' to a team 

• Used to -ward-processlDtg 
■ At ease wlfii international conta c ts. 

•four Initial experi ence as a scientific i 

* ateasefattiepropaiatlcmaf me ctioa l rewi L,] 

and graphs ; fa llie administration at -walk schedules and. the 
organization ol trips and international meetings, follow-up ot 
flies and tbe rr rimfnte tw Ttfre coordination of the team of 
research doctors In this unit 

Far iT>wr»i contact, please send a complete file on 
yourseU : Handwritten letter, photo. Cv and salary 
J L requirements under ref. 08.939 to our consultant 
Dents BOCHE- 


has made you 


m 


henry fang international 
66. rue de Lille 75007 PARIS C 


Southern Bnls suburb , near BEE 

uatce sboup 

seeks for the 

MANAGEMENT Ol its TOTEfiNATIOHAI. 

. jfl ypiiuig nBJglPK CONTROL SBJHW a 

BILINGUAL SECRETARY 

ENGLISH-FRENCH 

ol tbe group's management of acffltoWAJJre 
iJJSSiL vou will lumdle, in an intemattpned contex t , t h e 

r team, within a large 




m 


henry long international 
86, rue de Lille 75007 PARIS C 




tmmedate openings fct 


Bilingual Secretaries 


French - English 


Muinafcna! Is seekhg junta seaeiates 
and typbls w 8 h two - three yeas ol experience. 
Wrakpemrfreqtied. 

Pfeass send resume to reference 4221 
OCGAMSAHON 0 FUBUCITE - 2 , rue Marengo 
75001 PABS who w* towad. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

English mother tongue 

Good Italian, maximum 30 years of age, nice 
presence, no family ties, free to travel. 

To assume secretariat duties for the managing 
director, based in Milan. 

Top level position and excellent salary. 

Send curriculum vitae and photo to: 

SESTANTE S.r.1., 

Via IppolHo Nievo 41 , 201 45 Milan, ITALY, 


SECRETARIAL 

rosmONS available 


HOFfTAL 
AMERICAN 
DE PARIS 


redvde 

BredMrdtf 


PnlMfl, 


SECSETABE 
DE DIRECTION 
BUNGUE 

faspawobb de rarpmUui 
etdabgBtm 
desonwhww. 


TraiMHKdaim 
a> btfHBiqn, 

■ Trtf bomnaWM 


dsrAngbi. 
fy, •ert, porieL 


Utra dsbaowdoi 
aitm tr httt manuBrtfc 
CV.bpKHow 

Service dj fisrttonjl 
63 BdVk*x HJGO 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Vice ft ai Mn of ley 
ratiml wgoniMriiafl 

EXPERIENCE 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


b cbto iW b Comw u ni ua om. MS dtv, 
you w4 me d to omaBa n u [now of- 
faajand S*fl- 

a Engfah erd French ewnfct 
hdpM. 


Mol your CV, photo end ideiy t»- 
to Mewing adtafc 

CABINET PRfflX 

fef.AR 

3, fed SMsonopot, 75001 PABS 


IHE MIBNATONAL CHAWS 
OF COMM3CE, PABS 
raqwn* 

BOMGUAL 
SECRETARY 


InoferipgM. 

facto afwDR?prMi 


Apply with C.V. artlala^ 


■ 38 Cam 

Afaeri ler - 750QB PAHS. 


EPSON 

ENGINEERING S-A. 

FRANCE 


L'expansion de notre PME japonalse 
cf assemblage dlmpri mantes de quality 
lillale du groupe SBKO-EPSON CORPO- 
RATION, nous amdne i chercher une 

Veritable Assistante d’lngenieur 

Partatenent Ubigue, ttutafae trim BTS ^ectaartat de Direction’ potr assurer : 

- Prtpamkxi et suivi des dossiers administrate at techniques, das reunions, 
des budgets, des rapports. 

- Secretariat da Direction, traductions. 

- Assistance des IngWeure au sein du d6partement de production. 

- UaHrise du tnwsS sur orflnateur (PCI 

- Experience adgte en milieu industrial (5 am minimum). 

- Esprit eflnitiative. qrntMse, rigueur. 

- ongpp onmKfyc cw raencane suuiwiur. 

Ueu de travail : BONNEUIL SUR MARNE - 94 - (RER). 

Mata cfadrasser votre dossfo’ de csididature (iedra manuscrite. CV, photo] 
sous rtf. SB 7815 HT, & notre Consei qu vous garanfl b pte stricte conftJenfeBi. 

EQUIPES ET CARRIERES 

V^l 4, rue de fa Blenfalsance 75008 PARIS 


SECRETARIAL 
POSmONS AVAILABLE 


nssnoausuwmM 

in Pons 16th ivquim 
Eng6sh oothtr tangse 

SECRETARY 

fluent French 
to work a pertner level 
Word proceeanfl raqund. 

Good taory & pbaiaot aovrorrenl. 
Estikrt oprim far puxn 

Pine nod CV, photo & uxry 
req u im e ifli under reference 79» to 
OUAORE MTBNAT10NA1 
18, rw deb Mrin 
75006 PAHS 


NTIROKBY CROUP 
btnd in Attibn (fandi faem), 

EXECUTIVE KRETATT 
for its Sties Men**. Conddcto mot 
be binguti fandi/EngG^ be fijmSur 
w* Moontah dak compute end hme 

9Kl fan» optneree vflt popHiy 

K er dHtiopv would b* aenreo- 
Reply with CV, to 1037, Herttd 


Triune, V2S2I Ne^Cedex, 


MB«VE 

En^th. 


SSCSfaAlfiBCAN 
R8MS in PABSi 
Wch « Gem 

jdge of fandi ra- 
ihorthsnd Binguti 
e or phomt 138 Awenoe 
\fidB Tfcgp, 75116 Pah, Fima. Tefc 
{l]47 2FSia. 


IAWRRM5EBS 

BSM6UAI SECRETARY 

FWl fandi A EnofaK 
Won! Premnr WANG. 
SsndCVfiSrtott 

ROGBSAWBIS 
47 Avenue Hodie. 7S006 - PABS 


SECRFTARIAL 
POSmONS AVAILABLE 


RBtHTTOMSr WANTS) eShar Brifah, 
Dsidt or Genm nobonob, tom 
nrtoi/tttien &tieh & French. AM* 
to type. A good Men, «Ah moraSry & 
■* * 8* 101 required, or pnrion wrth 
pkki common seae. hmrtrf «w 
wtii a tOflmetdJ seme prtiorofaie. 
Send CV & phdo to: Generei Ssere- 
*evr, Jflpvne Oimfcnr of Commerce 
& Irdudry, 1 onem do faufcnd. 
75008 fas. No phone eoh tiwse, 


AMBUCAN RJBUSHMG COMPANY 
reeh far fail atWlkng dHpwtmerV 
dyoaeic uaatnry/oaiAM, pertedv 
bkngud EngSiWFieech (crifard 
Bropwt fangnoga a phsj. Oti) de- 
hti comaow oeptarts with good 
typing tkSs need op0y. Send mune 
end wtoy leau v a in m fapfy to 
1024, HwtidTribm, 92521 
Cedtt, FrtiioB. 


the AMBBCAN UNVBSITY of fail 
a JctTrhmj far o motkf* fa fa 
Decn of Student Affon. Cnto 
nw how nokt ieoehiiti/orao- 
nzcHcnd deb fagither with fa o& 

ity to tane w nr ai n widi people- ttn- 


fleas aj Ufa 

455591 73, 


LAW RIM LOCATED IN PARS ■ 
faoUna far o bfaguti eeoWery «*h 

SrStifa leWlrf BtgidL Pita 

cxp o ig nce in a nm would bo 
wd mndated. fane sad jout 
iem faing ttfcej- iwttfa to 
Madane fewo, 6 be mu de Motte- 
sideo, 75116 fa«. 


BBJMUAL 

toy, if po 


_ BtCUSH-FRBlCH uaxf 
lory, if pasehb use trf afar tap- 
agn, lJ O>' l edge of word otoamna 
an eonfures neemery. Comma 

Dofevo ono ofnanaKRi oona v.t t 
fan 10 : Em»a^7. fare de to 
Drfbnse. 9XB0 PABS LA DBBVSE. 


EXFBB4CED BUNGUAL 
Engkh nofar 
pori-Wse twito. Ti 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


EXECUTIVE SECRET ATT. highly wpe- 
ntnoed perteerty hirojoT fajbhr 
French w CTO of intT M+A adw- 
»yy firm. Stiary com w eneuitte with 
ocsoaiy to re ni fan parfeciion t, 
Umar under sben. to 1010. Herokj 
Tttune. 92S21 Neu*y Cedw, France. 


BIUNGUAL e*GUSH-«04CH Sea* 
toy required by titiomdk mtm. 
Rmw ttttiy by 12Hj Sepenfar, tiong 
Mfh photo and C.V. to Thrd Secre- 


tary . 

18^ me lord 
4562 23 327 


fak. Ti 


EXECUTIVE SEQETAKY EnflUi/Span- 
eh. fa ae n ti Mriifced fa b m nea a non 
h Cdfatia Some travel required. 
Nanwdana Sand reefy ond picture 
tar fO to 11P A. Murine Dti ley. 
Cdfarfa 90292, or col (213| 231- 
5151 USA 


EXECUTIVE SECRETABY, French- 

Etabh. pemnti awlurf fa bw»- 

nannan ei ftra I New Had; vtifaa 
to travel & free i e u ne di ttily. Send Cv 
& photo to Boa 1020, Hertid Trfane, 
92521 Nat^r Cede*. France, 


BAMGUAL WGU5H/FBH4CH od- 
■w o mti ve mretoy needed i n u ee A - 
ofaly far Languor program in fas. 
Working pepen nm.etti.iy. Account- 
rift e&nfanti npmnt & am. 
tutor tlnfc pryBered. Teh 46 33 IB S2 


MTStNATTONAL LAW RKM ri Fn 

wfe 6nfch mother Kngue i 
with t ‘ * '' ~ 


with CV to ■ 
Tribune. 92531 1 


YDWft dynamic, fakJy 

n fer he 
JZ1.HT. 


to 

Cede*. France. 


htouti 

* CV/ri 


*» 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


RAMSTAD 

BXfaSTAL AGBtCT^C^ 

N* «640 39 yi TBI1 fafa ^Qlto 


I 



Ll. 


JUT 

3ie 

get 

ring 

the 
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VMRAGE POINT/Tony KornHeiser 

^ U J^ OSe ^ff air Forever Cast Giamatti’s Life 

-fc- n TH P - lSt ^ K * academic circles, the overwhelming major- mw*- ••• _ _ J 

ity of people who now nMniw 


Washington Pair Service 

L ike a line of squalls 

churning furiously as they thunder 
through a summer afternoon, A. 
sartiett Giamatu’s tenure as commissioner 
of _ baseball was troubled, boisterous and 


de who now recognize his name 
use of its association with Pete 


ity of 
do so 
Rose. 

flan Giamatti? (Baa! It goes 50 much 
beiter with a beer and a hot dos than A. 

RartUlt \ .1. ““ '■ 


uuuDieo, ooisterous and wnn a Deer and a hot doe than A. 
brief From the mrnuie he took office, there gartleu.) Sure, he’s the guy who kicked 
was Pete Rose on his plate. Pete Rose at his ** le Rose out of baseball Oh, for a Reuais- 
fteels. Pete Rose in his mirror sance man. a man of eloquence and intd- 

ect, a lover of poetiy and defender of the 
liberal arts, to be defined and dreum- 


heels, Pete Rose in his mirror. 

Whatever Giamatti wanted to accom- 
plish in baseball, whatever grand, organic 
vision he may have harbored for the game 
he adored. Tint he had to get rid of Pete 
Rose. Everything dse was on hold through 
April. May, June. July. Finally, late in 
August, he got it done; blockaded. Rose 
agreed to be formally banished. 

Finally, Giamatti could lay aside the 
prosecutorial robe and bask in the nurtur- 


fiJds°™ of the bright lights on the green 


;J Finally, he could begin to enjoy the 
one job he ever truly coveted. Eight days 
later he was dead 

The central irony of Giamatti's life 

and surely as a professor of literature he 
would appreciate it — is this: No matter 
how much he achieved over the course of 
his academic career, his life’s labor, no 
matter how distinguished a scholar he was, 

how effective an administrator he was 

and Giamatti was not only president of 
Yate but president ai 40 — no matter how 
wide and how lofty his reputation was in 


— —j wvuut u buu circum- 

scribed by Pete Rose — ungrammatical, an 

atavist, a stone head, an American cave- 
man. 

First, when Giamatti was president of 
die National League, he had to suspend 
Rose. Then, as commissioner, be had to 
ban him. Everywhere Giamatti turned, 
there stood Rose. And should the new 
commissioner decide to reinstate Rose to 
baseball should the elemental moment in 
Giamatti’s public life be reversed, what 
then wiil people say he stood for? Knowing 
* .fellow like Rose would be padlocked to 
nun through history, would Giamatti ever 
have left Yale? 

It’s as futile to try to evaluate Giamatti's 
tenure as commissioner as it is with the 
tonure of Wi l lia m Henry Harrison as presi- 
dent of the United States, or John Paul I as 
Pope. None held office long enough to 
establish anything more than sketchy im- 
pressions. 

Giamatti's predecessor, Peter Ueber- 



frnding that Rose had bet on baseball But 
it was no routine 6-4-3. Giamatti blun- 
dered by signing a letter to a sentencing 
judge prasing Rose’s chief accusers! 
truthful thereby allowing reasonable 
men to conclude that Giamatti had pre- 
judged the Rose case. That embarrassed 
baseball and exposed the 

commissioner- 


in Irony 


— uiv vmiHHi; 

sng.tojhe perils of the civil court. 


Jid he have a labor plan? Did he have a 
TV plan? Did be have any particular agen- 
da other than loving the game and trying to 
protect its institutions? This, we don’t 
know. 


Giamatti: Book smart, street smart 


Royals Win but Still Take a Bea ring 

The AssmntrJ Pmi >n. „ 


roth, who unloaded the Rose affair on him 
graciously called Giamatti, “the finest 
commissioner in history." But based on 
what? 

Did Giamatti strengthen the commis- 
aonership? Yes, he satisfactorily excised 
Rose,— even if he left the door open for 
Rose's return by failing to issue a formal 


In an interview last February, Giamatti 
insisted that the World Scries remain on 
netwoii television, that there would “nev- 
er’ be instant replay while he was commis- 
si oner, and that expanding playoffs to in- 
clude wild-card teams would be 
“abhorrem." 

He said he preferred the 154-game sea- 
son of his youth and described his “big, 
long-term issue" as “the ambiance of the 
environment of the park." This was dearly 
a fan talking; indeed, the snapshot of Gia- 
matti' that hangs most comfortably in the 
mind's eye is a smiling man sitting in the 
stands wearing the cap of his beloved Bos- 
ton Red Sox. A fan, at peace, in the con- 
tented ambiance of the part. 

Why he loved baseball was obvious. He 
wrote of its hold on his bead and his bean, 
its slow, cerebral rhy thms, its renewal ww~h 


spring when the earth comes alive, its wel- 
come companionship through “sunshine 
and high skies" and the bittersweet way it 
abandons you at the first sen of autumn 
chill. 

Why baseball loved him was because his 
faith was pure. 

“He was our ambassador, not just our 
commissioner," said Bob Q uinn , the Yan- 
kees’ general manager. 

What a coup this was for baseball, hav- 
ing an intellect love it so. The tobacco 
cbewets. the spinets, the scratches, now 
they had an ivory tower champion, a gre- 
garious schmoozer with the built-in charis- 
ma of academia who could and would 
explain the myth to them. Now they had 
culture and breeding on their side, they had 
legitimacy; they basked in the reflected 
light of Giamatti's erudition. 

“For being book smart. I thought be had 
a lot of street smarts," Whitey Herzog, the 
Sl Louis Cardinals' manager, said, and he 
added, “which is bard to dad sometimes. " 

And though hardly anyone in a club- 
house would have the foggiest notion what 
Giamatti meant when he said things like, 
“Order without freedom is repressive, and 
freedom without order is anarchy,” as he 
did last year in defending his decision to 
suspend Rose for 30 days for shoving an 
umpire, they liked Giamatti for loving who 
they were and what they did, for lov ing the 
game, above all for loving their game. 


Chile Files Soccer Protest 
As Goalie Is Carried Off 


ri iek 8* 


The Associated Press 

RIO DE JANEIRO — While officials from Brazil and QwV 

fldnl u-nui(iniM uvwr’i Irak 1 made no tleadm m' 


With 22 minutes wt in toe game at mhucsiih swoium, a art- 
works rocket thrown from the crowd of 160,000 landed near Qdhfs 
goalkeeper, Roberto Rojas. 

Players and team officials surrounded « 
the field covered with what appeared to be L, 
the injury was either faked or sdf-infhctcd. 

Chile walked off the field after the incident and Braril was given 1 
1-0 victory bv referee Juan Carlos Loustau of Argentina. 

1 l:. n i Tj:_ t'_i. 


f- 11 . •• 1 •. 


Brazilian . -kiw . * huu wu qihibuim 
said was blood was just Mexcnrochrome. 
signaling and is not explosive," 

Chilean officials said Rojas sustained a I W- inch cut that needed, 
five stitches to close. Reporters were not allowed to see Rojas. 

Rojas was examined m the dressing room Sunday by Brazilian 
doctors. They said he had a cut on his forehead but no othier injuries. 

Sergio Stoppd president of the Chilean Soccer Confederation, 
said Chile would ask FIFA, the governing body, to order the game 
replayed. There was no word Monday from FIFA offices in Zurich. 

■ Soccer Fan Missing at Sea 
A police spokesman said a North Sea ferry sailing to Sweden- 
turned back for Britain on Monday after an England soccer fan I. 
apparently jumped overboard doling disturbances on the ship, 
Reuters repotted from London. 

England's soccer team is to play Sweden in Stockholm on WednoK : 
day in a World Cup qualifying match. A telex from a British police 
officer on board said ISO to 200 England soccer supporters, alt mofe 
bad been drinking heavily and taking drugs. 


ttii? Associated Press 

__ Kevin Brown hit Kansas City's 
Kevin Seitzer and Frank White 
with pitches. Then Drew Hall 
nailed Kun Stillwell and George 
BretL Then Craig McMurtry got 
Mike Macfarlane. That one, in the 
eighth inning, triggered a bench- 
clearing brawl as the Royals beat 
the Rangers 13-2 on Sunday in Ar- 
lington, Texas. 

“Apparently they can’t beat us 
with their bats or their arms so they 
tried to knock us down physically," 
Kansas City’s manager, John 
W athan . said. “They have nothing 
to lose by throwing at us, and I 
thought they did. They’re not in the 
pennant race. We are. AD they can 
do is destroy reams in front of 
them, and they did a good job of it 
today." 

White and Bren left the gam* 
after being hit. Not to be outdone. 
Ka n sas City's Mark Gubicza and 
Lany McWilliams each hit one 
Texas batter. The seven hit bats- 
men tied an American League re- 
cord. 


The Royals won for the I6th 
ume in 19 games and r emain ^ 2Vt 
games behind first-place Oakland 
in the AL West. 

When the Royals weren't being 
nit by pitches, they were doing 
some hitting of their own — 13 hits, 
including Jim Eisenreich's two-run 
single that keyed a five-run second 
ummg, and Bo Jackson’s 29th 
home run, a three-run shot that 
capped a five-run seventh. 

In the ei gh t h . McMurtrys pitch 
got Macfarlane in the ribs and the 
Royals catcher charged the mound. 
McMurtry waited with his hands 
out in a gesture of apology but 
Macfarlane tackled him as both 
benches cleared. Macfarlane was 
ejected. 

White thought the incident 
would bring the Royals closer as a 
team, although they’ have been the 
hottest club in baseball of late. 

“This is the first fight we've been 
m all year." White said. "The scary 
thing was you didn't know if you 
were going to be hit or ducking. But 


we’re in the race. They aren’t They 
can take more liberties. We have to 
protect what we have." 

White Sox 4, Orioles 2: In Chi- 
cago, Melido Perez held Baltimore 
to six hits in TVs inning s and Carl- 
ton Fisk hit a two-run rin g!#- as the 
Orioles were prevented from climb- 
ing into a first-place lie in the AL 
East They remained one game be- 
hind Toronto. 

Loser Jeff Ballard, who h«H won 
his last four starts, allowed all the 
Chicago runs in the first four in- 
nings. 

Athletics 5, Brewers 0: In Mil- 
waukee, Carney Lansford doubled 
and singled and Walt Weiss drove 
in two runs to support the com- 
bined eight-hit pitching of Storm 
Davis and Gene Nelson. 

Oakland took a 1-0 lead with an 
unearned run off Jaime Navarro in 
the third. Jose Canseco’s RBI sin- 
gle made it 2-0 in the fifth, Lans- 
ford had an RBI single in the sev- 
enth and Weiss singled home the 
final two runs in the eighth. 


mm'Ams 

^ Tiur- - vX-/ : ‘.rV 



Giants Sweep Mets for 6- 

77.- A . 1 n 


•pi a ■ ■ , _ M-Zs Heart Tie laax*i Pres; 

I he Orioles Cal Ripken Jr. nails Sammy Sosa in a steal attempt. 


CHESS 


The Asst mated Press 

Matt Williams continued his 
home run rampage and Don Rob- 
inson pitched a seven-hitter to lead 
the San Francisco Giants to a 4-0 
victory and a three-game sweep 
Sunday of the punchless New York 
Mets. 

Williams' two-run home run in 
the sixth off Bob Ojeda was his 
second in as manv days, 1 5th of the 
season and 11th in the last 23 
games. Williams also hit 26 in the 
minor leagues for a season total of 

“It's unbelievable to think what 
Mali might do next year with 600 
at-bats." Roger Craig, the Giants' 
manager, said after his team con- 
cluded a 5-4 homestand with four 
straight victories and a season- 
high. six-game lead over the Hous- 
ton .Astros in the National League 
West. 

The victory snapped a five-game 
winning streak for Ojeda, who 
hadn’t lost since July 16. It also 
made the Mets 3-6 on their final 
West Coast trip. 



Robinson struck out four and 
walked none as the Giants contin- 
ued their dazzling pitching against 
the Mets. 

“Knowing the Astros lost gave 
us some incentive, and I had some 
good stuff going." Robinson said. 
“I had my adrenaline pumping, 
and I wanted the shutout because I 
hadn't pitched one all season." 

The Mets were outseored 17-3 in 
the series. The Giants also had con- 
secutive shutouts in the last two 
games of a three-game series 
against the Mets last month in New 
York. 

“I'd rather be optimistic,” said 
Qjttla. “We left home 3'Y games 
out. and we’re going back 3'c out. 
so we didn't dig our hole any deep- 
er.” 

Expos 4, Dodgers 0: In Los An- 
geles. Kevin Gross pitched a six- 
hitter and Montreal capitalized on 
four Los Angeles errors in the first 
two innings. Catcher Mike Sdosda 
comm tied two of the errors. 

The shutout was the third of the 
season for Gross ( 1 1-9). who raised 


his career total to 10. Tire rkhir ■ f 
hander went the distance for the ' ^ 
fourth time this season, strOrins out - . 
two and walking three. 

Orel Hexshiser{I4-ny ' 

his third straight toss, allowing two' 

earned runs and seven hits over five . •: 

innings. The Dodgers hive not '■ 
or Herrins 


scored a run for nerriuser in m,. 
last three starts. He has been sup- 
ported with three runs in his 
five starts. 


P*hw 9, PWflies 5: In San Dit i > 
go, rookie pheher Andy Bates hit a ' . - 
two-run home run ea route to his ■ 
third consecutive victory and Beni- > 
to Santiago hit his second cuter * ^ 
grand slam. The Padres have wot ^ 
nine of their last 10. 

Jack Clark also drove in two nuts 1 
with a single and a doable, 1 
Tony Gwynn ended a three-game > 
hitless streak with a single, double > 
and an RBI. "f 


By Robert Byrne 

a; 


LTHOUGH tournament winners 
generally don’t win the brilliancy 
praes —it isn’t clear just why not —one 
of the winners of the 1 989 National Open 
Tournament, June 9-1 1, in Las Vegas 
Nevada, broke the jinx. Larry Christian-’ 
sen, a 33-year-old former Californian 
who is now a New York grandmaster, 
tied for first place with his fellow grand- 
masters Michael Rohde, Maxim DIugy 
and Sergey Kudrin, and the internation- 
al masters Alexander Ivanov, Fngfar 
Meyer and Victor Frias. 

Each was awarded $1,428.71 for his 
5%-Mt seme in the 309-player Swiss-sys- 
tem event. Rohde got custody of the 
Edmondson Cup for his superior tie- 
break points, but Christiansen won the 
brilliancy prize, $100, for the marvelous 
witchcraft of his victory over grandmas- 
ter Walter Browne. The game was con- 
tested in the fifth round. 

Browne is known for his successful use 
of the aggressive defense, 3_J5, against 


the Eng l i sh Opening. No one is known 
twith5N( 


for attacking with 5 Nc5 because that has 
always been considered to 5 Ng5, though 
perhaps unfairly so, as Christiansen 
works to demonstrate in this game. 

Browne might have tried 6._d6 be- 
cause 7 Bf4 can be strongly met by 

7.. .Ne7! 8 ed Ng6 9 Nb57 Nf4 10 Nc7 
Qc7! i 1 dc Bb4, which puts Black a piece 
ahead. His ambitious 6._Ne7 let Chris- 
tiansen develop with 7 Bg5!?, relying on 

7.. Ji6 8 Bh4! g5 9 Bg3 f4? 10 e3! Ng6 1 1 


Qh5 Rg8 12 ef gf 1 3 Bf4, not only to save 
his bishop but to win a pawn. 

Christiansen’s remarkable 16 O-O! 
was truly inspired because it made no 
saise unless White intended to answer 

1HS 6 u by l 7 80717 ^ ^ after 

1 /...d6, what about the white queen bish- 
op s existence? On 18 f3! Qe7 19 Ba5 b6 
20Qa4! Qb7 the piece was lost since 21 
Bb4 a5 would be the end of the line. But 
umstiansen had all along been luring 
this weakening of the black pawn posi- 
tion so that he might open avenues for a 
mating attack. 

After 22 c5!, Dimitry Gurevich wrote 
in the September issue of “Chess Life," 
he would hae preferred a defense with 
22~f4 23 ef d5, yet after 24 Qa5, White 
has three pawns for the sacrificed piece 
and his attack is still coming on. 

Maybe, on 23 ef, Browne should have 
ined to get his king out of the center by 
23_.Bh6 24 cd 0-0, but his chances for 
survival would still have been none too 
good. His alternative, 23„.Qg7 24 f6 Qg6 
25 f7! Ke7, was struck by Qiristiansen’s 
smashing blow, 26 Nd51, ford 
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.Jknes, the first selection in the 
1988 draft, shut out the Phillies' 

through the first five inrungk - 
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A FIRST-CLASS TEMPERA- 
MENT: The Emergence of 
Franklin Roosevelt 


By Geoffrey C. Ward 889 pages. 
S27.95. Harper & Row, Publishers 
Inc., 10 East 53d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10022. 
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Position after 25 ... Ke7 

34 Qc7) 34 Nd7 Kg8 35 Rf8 Kh7 36 Rh8 

m ate. 

Qp 7 : Br0WI « gav eup in view 
of 34._Qc7 35 dc Ke8 36 cb/Q 


Reviewed by Harry McPherson 

M Y grandfather was a banker in a 
small East Texas town during the 
Depression. Texas bankers are now most- 
ly Republicans, but in my grandfather’s 
bank, right over the vault door at the end 

/xf lha IaIiImi m 1— ? ■ 
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of (he lobby, there was an immense photo- 
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ther exposure of the black 
26... cd? permi 


a fur- 


1 permits 27 Qe8 mate. 

Christiansen mobilized the last of his 
attacking force with 28 Radi!, ready to 
crush 28._d5 by 29 Nd5! cd 30 Qe8 Be7 
31 Qh8 Nf7 32 Qd4! Bb7 33 Bg4, as 
Gurevich pointed oul 

After 28_.Rb8 29 Bc4!, there could 
have come 29_.d5 30 Rd5! Nc4 31 Qc4 
cd 32 Qd5 Ke7 33 Qe5 Kf7 (or 33.M 


1 w 

2 Nc3 

3 NO 

4 <H 

9 NbS 

6 dc 

im 

B S3 
IB Bg3 
11 Be3 
13 S3 
13 BN 
U BgS 
13 Bfi 
1C OO 
17 Bc7 


graph of a Democrat. Franklin 

Roosevelt’s smile gave confidence, to the 
farmers and businessmen of the day, that 
their money was safe. 

His was the smile, not only of a presi- 
dent, but of a veteran —a survivor whose 
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battered body and indomitable spirit as- 
“• J ordinary men and women that they 
©me through the worst of cal ami - 
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sured ore 

could come a 

ties. Small wonder that they elected him 
four times. 

Sochi after Roosevdt first took office in 
Ma rch 1933, he was driven over to 
Georgetown to pay tribute to retired Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes on the latter’s 
92d birthday. When FDR asked for coiin- 
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him, “Form your ranks and ngne. Alter 
Roosevelt Jrft, Holmes gave his verdict on 
the new president: “A second-class intel- 
lect- But a first-class temperament!" 

Geoffrey Ward's massive, first-class 
book carries the Roosevelt story from his 
marriage to Eleanor in 1905 to his elec- 
tion as governor of New York in 1928. 
(Ward’s much-acclaimed "Before the 
Trumpet: Young Franklin Roosevelt” 
began the story.) 

. At Harvard, as an indifferent Colum- 
bia law student and as a young Manhat- 
tan attorney. Roosevelt seemed a hand- 
some dandy, fashionable and merry. His 
interests were mostly those of a country 
squire. But his ambitions were outsiz&i 
As the only child of a strong-minded, 
adoring mother and the young cousin of 
Theodore Roosevelt, he yearned for high 
office and expected to win iL 
After election to the state senate, ambi- 
tion took him to Washington, where be 
became assistant secretary of the Navy (as 
Teddy had once been) and then, in 1920, 
the vice-p residential nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. It was his first na tional 
ca mp aig n , and his devoted aide Louis 
Howe came out of it with th o u s ands of 
names — to be cultivated for the day 
what FDR himself would top the ticket. 

His family tituation was considerably 
less appealing His affair with Lucy Mer- 
cer had been discovered by Eleanor, and 
she, already tormented by the wide dis- 
parity in outlook and appeal between 
herself and her husband, began the long 
retreat from him that was to characterize 
the rest of their lives together. Then 
came the harshest blow: infantile paraly- 
sis that almost killed Roosevelt, and left 
him with wasted legs for life. 

This splendid book tells the story of 
his winsomeness, his enthusiasms, his 
courage, and his many faults. 
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1 rack Body Urges 
Stripping Johnson 
Of World Records 


I'-S 
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The Associated Pros 

Barcelona — Track’s top 


..‘DWniiaeiidownre of Ben John- 
son's name from the record books 
ecause of his admitted me of ste- 




Giants' 1 Morris 
Out for Season, 
Foot Is Broken 




The Associated Press 

HAST RUTHERFORD, 


j, ( J^_ New Jersey — Joe Moms, the 


m? 


\u\ 


lift New York Giants' all-tune 
V. .. . leading rusher, will be lost For 

. the season with a broken right 
foot, coach BiH Parcefls said 
. _ Monday. 

J* Morris suffered the injury 
I.' - - 1 - Saturday in a 13-10 exhibition 
• Jgss to Pittsburgh. 

■ Morris rushed for 1,083 

t ^ . yards last spa vin , mglfwig him 

'P.the team’s all-time leading 
. v* \ rasher, surpassing Akx Web- 
ster. 

Elsewhere, Rodney Pcete, 
the Detroit lions' rookie quar- 
... lerback, will sit out three to 
3t KJlm five weeks after spraining his 
knee in an exhibition game 
v <, -Saturday against the Los An- 
£ geles Rams, the team an- 
■ r ‘Enounced. 

V; -;r Peete bad been tapped by 
"-^.-the Lions' coach, Wayne 
Fontes, to start in the season 
- 1 . : opener. 

In Foxborn, Massachusetts, 
. c.- three New England Patriots’ 
- -.. defensive starters suffered sc- 

-various injuries in Friday night’s 
--preseason finale against the 
Green Bay Packers. 

Comerback Ronnie Uppett 
»• / n. tmd defensive end Garin Veris 
1 .will be lost lex the season after 
surgery to repair leg injuries 
Saturday, and outside line- 
backer Andre Tippett had sur- 
..-gery Monday on an injured 
- shoulder. 


If adopted by a majority vote of 
the 184-msnbex International Am- 
ateur Athletic Federation Congress 
this week, the ruling would give six- 
tune Olympic champion Carl Lew- 
is of the United States his first 
individual world record, in the 100- 
meter dnch 

Johnson also holds the world in- 
door record in the 60, where Lee 
McRae of the United Stales would 
get the mark. 

Federation officials sad they ex- 
pected the plan to pass bnt several 
nations, induding Johnson's native 
Jamaica and his adopted Canada, 
said they would fight the measure. 
They said track leaders were pun- 
ishing one person far the longtime 
drug ills of the sport. 

The IAAF Council, a 23-mem- 
ber executive board, agreed over- 
whelmingly to strip records of ath- 
letes who passed drug tests at the 
time but later admitted under oath 
or in writing to nring drugs. 

The Council said that , s tarting 
next January, its annual review of 
world records would eliminate any 
by admitted drug cheats. 

Johnson’s name was not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the proposal, 
and IAAF leaders argued that the 
action was not aimed at any one 
athlete. But Johnson, who admitted 
under oath to long-time steroid use 
after being caught at last summer’s 
Olympics, is the only world record- 
holder initially effected. 

IF the proposal is adopted, John- 
lose his world records of 



Graf, Mayotte 
In Quarterfinals 
As Chang Loses 


Compiled h Our Stuff Fr>w i Dispurchn 

NEW YORK — Tim Mayotte, 
brimming with confidence despite 
a history of U.S. Open disappoint- 
ments, beat the French Open 


US. OPEN 


Rnan-UPI 


Tim Mayotte likes the result Steffi Graf punching for points against Rosalyn Fairbank. 
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Carol Knxun/Agrnre Fiamr-Proar 


champion, Michael Chang, in four 
sets on Monday to reach the quar- 
terfinals. 


Booming in bis big first serve 


son 


9.83 seconds in the 100 and 6.41 
seconds in the 60 bnt remain cham- 
pion of the two 1987 world title 
meets where he set the marks — the 
World Track and Field Champion- 
ships in Rome and the World In- 
door Track and Field Champion- 
ships in Indianapolis. 

Johnson was nabbed for steroid 
use in Seoul and stripped of his 
gold medal and world-record 9.79- 
second time Lewis got the goM 
medal after finishing second in 
9.92, which would be the new re- 
cord if the change is adopted. 

McRae would get the world re- 
cord in the 60 for a 6.50 docking in 
1987. 


Grande Dame of Hushing Meadow Holds Court 


By Bud Collins 

/memaaonaJ Herald Tribune 

NEW YORK —Hold the obit. 
Cancel the flowers. Put away the 
handkerchiefs. For a while. 

That's not all, folks, for Chris 
America. 

The scenario was so pat that it 
was even dear to the double- 
handed grande dame of Flushing 
Meadow. 

“It would have seemed Eke fate 
if she had beaten me, really iron- 
ic,” Chris Evert was saying, look- 
ing properly relieved at cheating 
destiny. 

The 15-year-old pipsqoeak- 
and-gnmt Monica Sdes (fid not 
throw a tomato in the empress's 


arrow a tomato m the empresrs 
face at the U.S. Open on Sunday 
as 15-year-old Cmisse Evert bad 


impertinently done to punctuate 
t’s Grand Slam 19 


Margaret Court’ 
years ago. 

The circumstances were differ- 
ent. Court, having “slammed” by 
winning the Open, was playing a 
small autumn tournament in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. She 
had every reason not to take the 
juvenile Evert seriously, even 
though Chris remembers, “No 
victory since has ever given me 
quite that charge. I was so young 
— it was aO so new." 

There was a startling newness 
Sunday, however, in the way 



calm, I was psyched-up like I 
haven’t been before this year.” 

It was a how-dare-you? crowd: 
How dare you do anything disre- 
spectful to Our Lady of the 
Meadow, rude child! 

Seles, the Americanized Yugo- 


slav, now safely shooed back to 
11th 




• . ft* .v , 

.... * tySfcV 

Evert: A startling newness. 


Evert went at the fresh-hatched 
kid on the stadium block, a 
sharpness of stroke and purpose 
that nag been micang all through 
this Goodbye Campaign. 

“I don't know where h came 
from, or why,” Evert said after 
the terrible back-to-scbool pad- 
dling rile gave Seles. 6-0, 6-2, to 
the delight of a thoroughly pro- 
‘ ' :8.000. “I had a 


Evert mob of 18,000. 


Tuesday’s 11th grade 
day in Bradenton, Florida, was 
the specter Even feared. lurking 
in the fourth round, she was a 
spooky presence, since she had 
surprised Evert five months ago, 
whipping her in the final of a 
tournament in Houston. 

“Monica has such a brilliant 
future,” sighed Evert But Chris- 
rie had held off the future for a 
few more minutes in scaling the 
quarterfinals for a 19th successive 
year. Regardless of what’s next 
Evert has evaded the ignominy of 
embalming by an adolescent. 

“I remember how those older 
girls, Francoise Durr and 
Hunt cried in *71 when I 
comebacks to beat them,” Evert 
said. “The crowd was so one-sid- 
ed for me that that they broke 
down. It wasn’t very fair." 

They’ve stayed loudly, faithful- 
ly with her. through the years, 
through the four semifinal finish- 
es on the grass at Forest Hills, the 
1975-76-77 titles there after clay 
became the footing, and the 1 978- 


80-82 titles on the green macad- 
am of the Meadow. 

On Sunday, the crowd let Seles 
have it when she tried moonball- 
ing. 

“It’s a good lactic against me,” 
conceded Evert, who was embar- 
rassed when one of Seles’s strato- 
spheric rollers bounded over 
Evert's bead into the seats after 
touching down. 

“But,” Seles said, smiling, 
“when I did that a lot the people 
booed.” 


Intimidated, she stopped. 

for the crowd 


“1 was prepared 
to be for her, but I never fdt like 
this in a match.” Cheers greeted 
every Evert point, Sdes mistakes 

and all . 

“The encouraging thing ,” Seles 
said, “is I won't have to play ber 
again. I’ve got a lot more years, so 
even though I wanted to win it 
was nice for ber to win." A good 
public relations statement, befit- 
ting a tyke Evert has tabbed as a 
future champ. 

Sdes ponders whether shell be 
exp eriencing the same pangs and 
desires at Evert’s age. It is beyond 
her comprehension. We can wait 
For the kid who failed to write 
the obit, this ingenue bom three 
months after Chrissie's third U.S. 
Open semifinal, it won't happen 
until 2009. 


and covering the net like a blanket, 
the ninth-seeded Mayotte handled 
the 17-year-old Chang with ease to 
take a 7-5. 6-1. 1-6. 6-3. victory. 

Earlier, the women’s world num- 
ber one, Steffi Graf, overcame a 
sluggish start to blast past Rosalyn 
Fair bank of South Africa, 6-4, 6-0. 
The 20-year-okl West German won 
the lasi’lO games of the 66-minute 
match to reach the round of eight. 

Mayotte, who has often sparkled 
at Wimbledon with his serve- and- 
volley prowess, had never ad- 
vanced past the round of 16 in 10 
previous trips to his own national 
championship. 

“I never won a match in the 
stadium before.” an excited 
Mayotte said “I hope there’s a few 
more this week.” 

“It's a great feeling at age 29 to 
be playing so well here.” 

Mayotte's victory over the sev- 
enth-seeded Chang was not much 
of an upset considering that the 
lanky American had eliminated the 
fleet-footed teenager in the same 
round this year at Wimbledon in 
their only previous meeting. 

As he had at the All England 
Dub, Mayotte took advantage of 
Chang’s soft second serve to lake 
up residence at the net and force 
passing-shot perfection from the 
Californian. 

Mayotte, who at 6-feet-3 (1.90 
meters) enjoys a seven-inch (17- 
centimeter) height advantage over 
Chang, was a tower of strength at 
the net. swooping this way and that 
to keep the baseline darts launched 
by Chang from landing on target. 

“I’m coming and Fm coming and 
I’m coming," Mayotte said of his 
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WEEK I: Sunday, Sort, id 
iCtnnqN at CIliCDM t PJff). 

'•'-Hots or Mw Orleans. 1 wn. 

i Anodes Rams ot Atlanta, I wii 
senlx ot.Oetrelt. 1 wn. 

1 Francisco at Indianapolis. 1 Rin. 

■. ..mao Bay a* Gran Bay, t urn 
■ -uetond at Plmzmrgtv * wn. 

*w England al New York Jets. 4 wn. 

■ 'asion at Minnesota. 4 wn. 

- Mate at Miami. 4 wn. 
iftie at PhUodetoWa, 4 run. 
mas City at Denver. 4 wn. 

— Diego at los Anodes Raiders. 4 wn. 
Monday, Seat. 11 

w York Giants at WasNnoton. * wn. 
WEEK 2: Sunday, Sept. 17 
.. lias at Atlanta. I wn. 

» Angeles Roldan at Kansas CHv, 1 wn. 
uni at New England. 1 wn. 
w Orleans at Gran Bay, l wn. . 
w York Jets at Cleveland. 1 wn. 
ikxMphln at Washington, I wn. 
isburgh ot Clndmotl. 1 wn. 

' i Francisco at Tampa Bov, 4 wn. 

- troll at New York Giants. 4 wn.- 
: wasoto at Chicago. 4 wn. 

icrtiK at Seattle, 4 wn. 

ision at San Ohm. 4 am. 

tanaaens at Los Anodes Rams. * wn. 

M onday. Seat 1> ... 

Tver at Buttokh V wn. 

WEEK a: Sunday, Sept- 34 
jnla al Indtanaoelts. I wn. 

. faio at Houston, I pjtv 
caaa ot Detroit, I p.m. 
inesoia at Pittsburgh, I pm 
« Orleans al Tarrwo Bov, l am 
leniv at New York Giants. I om 
Francisco at PhltoOetehto. I wn. 

. i tie at New Enotand. 1 am 
minpton at Dallas. 1 am 
«n Bov al Las Angeles Roms, 4 pm 
isas City ot Son Diego, 4 pm 
v vork Jets Di Miami. 4 pm 
Angeles Raiders ot Denver, 4 pm 
Monday. Sept 3S 
0 "^ rewind at Cincinnati. 9 pm 
WEEK 4: Sunday. Oct 1 
into vs. Green Bov ot Milwaukee, t wn. 
clonal i at Kansas CHv. 1 am 
wer ot Cleveland. 1 pm 
onapoiis ot New York Jots. 1 w«- 
ml at Houston. 1 pm 
t England at Buffalo. 1 pm 
mington at New Orleans. I wn. 
itaurgh at Detroit, 1 pm 
ioa Bav at Minnesota, 1 pm 
Dleao at Phoenix, 4 pm 
me al Los Angeles Raiders. 4 pm 
■ York Giants at Dallas. * nm 
Angeles Rams at San Francisco. 4 am 
Monday, Oct. 3 
odeiphto at Chicago, 9 pm 
WEEK •: Sunday, Oct I 
ala at indtanapolli. t Pm 
jw ot TomjBo Bov, l pm 
^mnati at Pittsburgh, l pm 
eland at Miami, l pjn- 
as ot Gran Bav. 1 pm 
-oil al Minnesota. I Pm 
sMn at New Enotand, I pm 
York Giants ot PtdtodalptikL I wn. 
enlx at Washington. 4 wn. 

Dleao at Denver, 4 run. 
sos Cltv at Seattle, 4 wn. 

Orleans ot Son Frandsco. 4 pm 
niQ at Los Angeles Rams. 4 nm 
Monday. ocL 9 

Raiders ai New York Jets. 9 pm 
WEEK s: 5aMsv. OCL 15 
on at Tomoa Bay. 1 wn. 

-n Bav at Minnesota. 1 pin. 

.ion at Chicago. 1 wn. 
nl at ClneM"o»l. 1 pm 


New England at Atlanta. 1 wn. 

Washing t un « New York Giants. I pm 
San Frondsce at Dallas, l nm 
Seattle at tan Diego. 4 nm 
Indianapolis ot Denver. * run. 

Pittsburgh at Ckvetand. 4 run. 

Now York Jets at-New Orleans. 4 wn. 
Ptiitatietohto ot Phoenix. 4 pm 
Kansu atv at Loo Angolas Raiders. 4 nm 
Monday. Oct. U 

Los Angelas Rams at Buffalo. 9 pm 
WEEK 7; Sunday, Oct a 
Dallas at Kansas City. 1 pm 
Gran Bav at Miami, 1 nm 
Indtanopoils at anefamoti. I pm 
U» Angeles Raiders at PttUodelPhta. 1 pjh: 
Mtomaata at Detroit. 1 pun. 

New York Jets at Buff akx t pm 
Pittsburgh at Houston, 1 om 
Tomoa Bay at Washington, t pm 
New England at San Fronctsco. 4 am 
Atlanta at Phoenix. 4 pm 
Denver at Seattle. 4 pm 
New Orleans at Los Angeles Rams, 4 wn. 
New York Gtonls at San Diego, 4 nm 
Monday, Oct 21 
Chicago at Cleveland, 9 nm 

WEEK B: Suaday, Oct 39 
Atlanta al New Orleans, 1 pm 
Detroit vs. Green Bav at Milwaukee, 1 pm 
Houston at Cleveland, 1 pm 
Kansas atv at Pittsburgh, i pm 
Los Angeles Roms at Chicago, l pm 
Miami at Buffalo, 1 wn. 

New England at Indianapolis. 1 am 
Phoenix at Dallas, 1 nm 
Tampa Boy al Cincinnati, I pm 
San Francisco at New York Jets. 4 pm 
Washington at Las Angeles Raiders. * am 
Philadelphia at Denver, 4 pm 
San Dleao at Seattle. 4 pm 
Monday, OcL 30 

Minnesota at Now York Giants. 9 pm 
WEEK 9: Sunday, Nov. 9 
Buffalo at Atlanta 1 pm 
Ctikoao at Green Bav. t am 
Cleveland at Tampa Bav, 1 pm 
Detroit at Houston, l am 
Indianapolis at Miami. 1 pm 
Los Angelas Rams al Minnesota, t pm 
New York Jets at Now England. 1 Mi 
Seattle at Kansas City. T nm 
Cincinnati ot Los Angolas Raiders. 4 pm 
New York Gloats al Phoenix. 4 pm. 
Ptilladetehta al San Diego. 4 wn. 
Pittsburgh at Denver. 4 pm 
Dallas ot Washington, 8 nm 
Monday, Nov. 9 

San Francisco at New Orleans. 9 am 
WEBK IB: Sunday, Nov. n 
Chicago ot Pittsburgh, 'i Mi 
Denver ot Konsas atv. I pxn. 

Green Bay at Detroll, 1 mi 
indtanopoils ot Buffalo, l pm 
Miami al New York Jets. 1 nm 
Minnesota at Tampa Bay. l Mi 
New Ortawts at Now Enotand, 1 «m 
Washington ot Philadelphia. 1 Ml 
Atlanta al Son Francisco. 4 pm 
Cleveland at Seattle. 4 om 
Dallas al Phoenix. 4 pm 
New York Gkmts at LJL Rams, 4 pm 
Los Anodes Rattlers at San Dleoo, s am 
Monday. Nor. 13 
Cincinnati ot Houston, 9 pm. 

WEEK II: Senday. Nov. 19 
Buffalo at New England. 1 pm. 

Detroit at Ctadnnatl. 1 Ml 
Kansas Cltv at Cleveland. 1 am 
Miami at Dallas. 1 wn. 

Minnesota al Philadelphia t pm 
New Orleans at Atlanta 1 pjil 
S an Dleoo ot Pittsburgh, l am 
Tampa Bav at Chicago. I pm 
Phoenix al Los Angeles ftamfc 4 pm 
Los Angeles Raiders ot Houston, 4 pm 
Seattle at New York Gkmts. 4 djil 


Green Bay at Son Franc box 4 pum. 

New York Jets at Indianapolis. B pm 
Monday, Mov. 30 
Denver at Washington. 9 pm 
week 12: Thursday, Nov. 23 
Cleveland ot Del roll. 12:30 am 
Philadelphia at Dallas, * am. 

Sunday, Nov. 3B 

a I tan la at New York Jets. 1 pm 
Ctadmafi ot Buffalo. 1 pm 
Houston ot Kansas atv. 1 Ml 
Minn, vs- Green Bay. at Milwaukee. 1 pm 
Pittsburgh at Miami 1 pm 
San Diego at indtanopoils. 1 am 
Seattle ot Denver. 4 pm 
NewEmiandai Los Angeles Rofaers.4 pm 
Tampa Bay at Phoenix. 4 am 
Chicago at Wa sh ington 4 pm. 

Las Angeles Rams at New Orleans, B nm 
Monday. Nov. 27 

New York Giants al Son Frandico. 9 pm 
WEEK 13: Sondav, Dec 3 
Cincinnati at Cleveland. 1 am. 

Green Bav at Tampa Bov, 1 om 
Houston at Pittsburgh. I am 
Indianapolis at New Enotand, I pm. 

Lae Angeles Roms at Dallas. 1 pm 
Mlomr at Konsm atv. l am 
New Orleans al Detroll, l pm 
Philadelphia ot New York Giants. 1 pm 
San Francisco at Atlanta. 1 am 
Washington at Phoenix. 4 pm 
New York Jets at San Dleoo. 4 wn. 
Denver ot Los Angeles Rotators. 4 om 
Chicago at M in nesota. B pm 
Monday. Dec 4 
Buffalo at Seattle, 9 pm 

WEEK M: Sondav, Dec W 
Atlanta ot Minnesota. 1 pm 
Dallas at Phitadetenia, 1 mi 
D etroit at Chicago. 1 mil 
K ansas atv al Green Bav. 1 am 
New Orients at Buffalo. 1 Mi 
Pittsburgh al New York Jets. 1 nm. 

San Dleoo at Washington, 1 pm. 

Seattle ai Clnclnnatt, 1 am 
Tampa Bay of Houston. I am 
Cleveland at indtanopoils. 4 pm 
New York Gkmts at Denver. 4 nm 
Phoenix at Los Angeles Holders. 4 mi 
N ew England al Miami. B Ml 
Monday, Dec II 

Son Francis c o al Los Angeles Roms. 9 Mi 
WEEK IS: Saturday. Dec H: 

Dallas at Now York Giants. 12:30 pm 
Denver at Phoenix. 4 pm 

Sunday. Dec. 17 
Green Bav at Chicago. 1 wn. 

Houston al Cincinnati, 1 am 

Miami at Indtanopoils. 1 nm 
Minnesota at Oevetond, 1 wn- 
New England at Pittsburgh. 1 am. 

Son Diego ot Kansas atv, f om 
Tampa Bav ot Detroit. 1 wn. 
Washington at Atlanta. 4 pm 
New York Jets at Los Angeles Rams, 4 wn. 
Buffalo at Son Francisco. 4 wn. 

Las Angeles Raiders al Seattle, fl mi 
M onday. Dec IS 

PMtadelphto af New Orleans. 9 wn. 

WEEK U: Saturday. Doc 23 
Bui la to at New York Jets. 12:30 pm 
Washington at Seattle. 4 pm 
Gtovatand at Houston, 8 pm 
Sunday, Dec M 
Detroit al Atlanta 1 wn. 

Green Bov at Dallas, l om 
Indianapolis ot Now Orleans. 1 pm 
Kaunas Cltv at Miami. 1 pm 
LA Raiders at New York Gtante, 1 pm 
Lae Angeles Roms ert New England. 1 pm 
Phoenix at Philadelphia, l om 
Pittsburgh at Tampa Boy. 1 nm 
Chicago at San Franctaco. 4 pm 
Denver at San Diego, 4 pm 
Monday. Dec 29 
CJnelimotl at Minnesota, 9 am 


SCOREBOARD 

rmrmmmm 

Major league Standings 


Kreuter. W-Gubkxa. 14-10. L— Brown. 11-9. 
HR— Kansas City. BJacksan 129). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 



East Divistoa 




W 

L 

PC*. 

GB 

Taranto 

74 

63 

340 

— 

Balllmora 

73 

64 

533 

1 

Boston 

69 

68 

504 

5 

Milwaukee 

6B 

71 

489 

7 

Cleveland 

63 

73 

463 

tow 

NmYtrk 

62 

76 

449 

I7Vj 

Detroit 

50 

B9 

J40 

25 
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GB 
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B3 

54 

406 

— 

Kansas atv 

BO 

56 

588 

2V» 

California 

78 

58 

574 

4V» 

Texas 

69 

65 

515 

12W 

Minnesota 

69 

<7 

J07 

13W 

Seattle 

61 

75 

449 

Jlto 
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SB 

78 

426 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 



East Division 




w 

L 

Pet. 

GB 

Chicago 

76 

« 

559 

— 

St. Louis 

74 

61 

348 

1VS 

Montreal 

73 

63 

537 

3 

New York 

72 

63 

533 

31ft 

Pittsburgh 

W 

76 

437 

lfitft 

PMi octal oftla 

54 

11 

400 

21<ft 


West Division 




w 

L 

PCL 

OB 

San Francisco 

7B 

SB 

574 

— 

Houston 

72 

64 

529 

6 

Son Diego 

71 

65 

522 

7 

Cincinnati 

66 

70 

485 

12 

Las Angeles 

64 

73 

471 

14 

Atlanta 

55 

81 

404 

23 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Cincinnati 000 0M ioo-i S 0 

Pittsburgh 001 000 11x-3 ■ ■ 

Scudder. Charlton (7). Dibble IBI and 
J.Reed; Drabafc. Kipper [Bl.Lonarum {«) and 
LaVal litre. W— Orabek. 12-10. L— Scudder, 3. 
4. Sv— Landrum 131). HRs— Cincinnati, Sabo 
(6). Pittsburgh. Van Slyke (B1. 

Chicago 1B6 301 MB-5 9 1 

Atlanta 300 5M OOx— I 13 1 

BtotockLSonderson MJ.WJlson I4),P)col4), 
Kltgus (7) and wrona. McClendon 14); 
PAmlth. Eiddiom (7), Castillo IB), Soever 
IB). Stanton 19) and Russell. W— PJSmim.5-1 J. 
L— Bio tack 1. 14-4. Sv— Stanton 13). HR— CM- 
cuga. Dawson 2 117). 

Houston OH III 00B— 3 14 1 

SL Louis OH 003 Oil— I 7 S 

Portugal, Agasta (8), Darwin IBI and Bto- 
olo: Moo nano. Costello 17), Worrell (9) and 
Pena. W— Worrell. 3-5. L — Darwin. 11-4. 
New York BOO BOB OSB-O 7 I 

Saa Francisco 208 002 00x— 4 j | 

Oieda. Aase 18) and Sasser; D.RoWnson and 
Brvnlv. w— D. Robinson, 124. L— Oieda. 10-10. 
HR— Son Francisca Williams (131. 
Montreal 131 BOB 000-4 S 0 

Los Angdes DM 000 100— t l 4 

Grass and Santovenla: HersMser. Tudor 
lit. Craws 19) and Sdasda. W— Grass, n-9. 
L— Hershher, 14-11. 

Phlladelpbta 000 OM eM— S 10 1 

Sun Diego 120 Old Ms — 9 is 0 

Cook. O'Neal IS). Parrott 17). McDowell 10) 
and DouKon; Benes. Harris (6). Davis IT) and 
Sanltooo. W— Benes. 3-2. L— Cook, 5-7. Sv— 
Davis (34). HRs— Philadelphia. DwjMurphv 
(8). Son Diego. Benes ID. Sanilooo 1101. 


Sunday's Line Scores 


Major League leaders 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Seattle eoe 031 000-3 7 1 

Boston 280 000 BOO — 2 0 1 

Hanson. Comstock (B). Schooler (8) and Val- 
le. Bovd. Price (4) andGedmaaW— Hanson. 
6-4. L— Boyd, 2-1 Sv— Schooler (26). HRs— 
Seattle, Cotta (8). Boston. Burks (12). 
Cleveland 200 BOO 100— 3 9 3 

Detraff 380 400 ISM— 13 13 0 

Ccndtatll. Yett (4). OUn IB) and Altansan; 
wiorrls and Heoth. w— Morris. 4-11. l— C an- 
dtattt. n-7. H R»— Cleveland. Allaitson (J). De- 
troit Lusader ID. Lvnn 2 (101. 

CaUforata ooo see mo-2 w 2 

Maw Ynrfe w flK nflw ft 11 ] 

Blvleven. Minton 1 6). McClure (6) and Pan 
fish; Hawkins, Me Cullers 17) and Stouoht. 
W— Hawkins, 14-13. L — Blytovea 14-4. Sv— 
McCultars 13). HR— California. CDavkS (2D). 
Minnesota 012 210 300-9 II 2 

Tomato 001 000 003-4 9 1 

Aouiiera Gonzalez 18) and Harper. Webster 
(9); Ftonaoan. Gtazo 15). Ward (Bl.WMIs 19) 
<ml Whitt. Virgil (9). W— Aguilera. 1-1 L— 
Ftonoson, 8-P. HRs— Minnesota Goone (B), 
CCostllto M). Gladden 17). 

BalH more 010 001 000-3 4 0 

Chicago 003 100 BOX— 4 7 1 

Ballard, Schmidt (7) and Quirk, Melvin (B); 
Perez, Thigpen IB) and Karkovlee. w— Perez. 
O-UL L — Ballard. 15-7. Sv- Tnigeen (29). HR— 
Chicago. Scan (31. 

Oakland IBI 014 120—5 II • 

Milwaukee ooo too eoO-i I 2 

SJTavIs. Nelson (7) and Stotnbadi; Na- 
vgcyg, FaeMS (6), Plesoc IB) and O'Brien. W— 
&Davli, 166. L — Navarro, 4-7. Sv— Nelson (2). 
Konsas City 250 BIB SB8-1S 12 0 

Texas Ml mo Ttfr— lit 

Gubkza. McWilliams «). Aquino (81 and. 
Moctartane, Boone (B): Brown. HoH (2). 
Akerfelds IS}. McMurtiY (7). Guam (9) and 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
BATTING (387 at Hals) : Puckett, Minneso- 
ta, J40: Lonstard, Oakland. J38: Boobs, Bos- 
ton. 337; Sax. New York. J27; AJTavls. Sem- 
ite, J23: Yount, Milwaukee, JI7; Browne, 
Cleveland. J15; Franca. Texas, J15; Baines. 
Texas. .314; Sierra. Texas, J12. 

RUNS; R. Henderson. Oakland. 98; Boggs, 
Boston. 89; McGrttf, Toronto. M; Sierra. Tex- 
as. 88; Yount, Milwaukee, 84. 

RBI: Sierra. Texas.lOOi Esasfey.Basion.94; 
MatttaigJy, New York. 93: Carter, Cleveland. 
90; Yount. Milwaukee. 90. 

NITS: Sax. New York. 183; Puckett. Minne- 
sota. 182; Bobos. Boston, 178; Yount. Milwau- 
kee. 147; Mattlnaly, New York, 164; Sierra. 
Texas. 184. 

DOUBLES: Boros. Boston. 44; Puckett. 
Minnesota, 41; Reed. Boston. 31; G.Beii. To- 
ronto. 36; Mattingly. New York. 34; Yount. 
Milwaukee. 34. 

TRIPLES: D.Whlta. California 12; Sierra 
Texas. 12; P .Brad lev. Balllmora 10; Younl, 
Milwaukee, 9; Guillen, Chicago. 8. 

HOME RUNS: McGrlff. Toronto, 35; 
a-ioefcsan. Kansas City, 39; Carter. Cleve- 
land, 29; Esosky, Boston. 26; McGwire, Oak- 
land, 36; Whitaker, Detroit. 36. 

STOLEN BASES: RJtofldenon. Oakland. 
63; Espy. Texas. 41; D-Wtilte. California 39; 
Sax. New York. 39; Pettis. Detroit. X 
pitching (12 dedsiom): Blvleven. Coll- 
tornta. 144, JTB. 2.74; Saberhooen. Kansas 
city. 17-5, m 247; SwtndeJL Cleveland, 13-4, 
■766 3JO: Gorton, Kansas Cltv, 16-4 JULIM; 
WU Damson. Baltimore. 9-3. 750. 3.14 
STRIKEOUTS: Ryw, Texas. 254; Clemens. 
Boston, 186; GtMcza Kansas City, 161; Basla 
Mihvaukec. 157; Moore, Oakland, 149. 

SAVES: Russeu. Texas. 31 :D Jones. Cleve- 
land. 38: Thlgoen, Chicooa 29: Eckersley, 
Oak land, 28; Plesae. Milwaukee. 28; Reardon, 
Minnesota 28. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
BATTING (387 at bats): T.Gwvnn, San Dle- 
oo. J42; W. Clark. San Frandsca J37f 
L-Smllh. Anonta 333; Groce, Qilcngo. JIB; 
Guerrera StXoulS. JI6i Walton, Chicago. 
J87; ooueodo. St.Lauls.J97; H Johnson. New 
York. J93; lejwiicheii. Son Francisca J90; 
Raines. Montreal, J90. 

RUNS: W.Ctark.San Francisca 93; HJ arm- 
son, New York. 91; iCMlMell. Son Francisca 
87; Sondbera Chicooa 87; Bonds. Pittsburgh, 
82. 

RBI: KJVUtchell, Son Francisca 114; 
W.CIork. Son Francisca 97; Guerrgra 
Si-Loufo, 94: E Jtavia Cincinnati, B5; Hjohn- 
son. now Vork, B6 

HITS: T.Gwvm, San Dlcoa 178; WXIork. 
Son Francisca 170; Guerrera Sl.Lwls. 150; 
RlAio mar, San Dlega 147; Sandberg. Chlcaga 

143. 

DOUBLES: Guerrera, SLLouls. 37: Wol- 
■actk Montreal, 37: HJahnson. New York, 36; 
w.Clark, Son Francisca 33; KJWItchell, San 
Francisco. 10: LSmLm, Atlanta 30. 

TRIPLES: R.Thompsoa San Francisca 10; 
CotamoaSt.UMils.9; Roberts. San Dlego.B: 5 
ore lied with 7. 

HOME RUNS: KJWlKMtL San Francisca 
41; H Johnson. New York. 32; GDovis. Hous- 
ton, 31; E-Davh. Cincinnati, 2B; Strawberry. 
New York, 27. 

STOLEN BASES: Coleman. StJLauls. 57; 
TGwvnn. San Diego, 40; HJotmson, New 
York. 35: R Alomar. Son Dlega 35; Young. 
Houston. 33. 

PITCHING (12 decisions): De-Marttnez. 
MantreoL 154, .789. 2.92; Garrelts. San Fran- 
cisca 11^.. 7B6.2J6; Fernandez. New York. ID- 
1 769, 279; Darwin. Houston, D-4, 733. 240; 
Parrett. PhUadefpbta. 11-4, .733. 723. 

STRIKEOUTS: DeLeon. SIJLOufs. 174; 
Befctier, Los Angeles. 1M; Smoltz. Allonta 
159; Cone. New York. ISO; Fernandez, New 
York, 158; Hurst, San Dlega 150: Scott. Hous- 
ton. ISO. 

SAVES: WLDavls, San DJega. 34; M.WH- 
llarm, Chicoaa 31; Franca ClncIrvnatL 30; 
Burke, Montreal, 26; J.Howef L Los Anoeies, 25. 


COLLEGE 

CAPITAL-- Named Scott Weakley basket- 
ball coach- 


TENNIS 


U.S. Open 


TRANSITION 


BALTIMORE— Activated Mickey Tettle- 
ton. catcher, from 21-dav disabled list. 

KANSAS CITY— Acquired Larry McWil- 
liams. pitcher, from Philadelphia for player la 
be named. 

TORONTO— Recalled Rob Dueev. outfield- 
er, Irom Syracuse. Inicrnotlonai League, 


ID 


LOS ANGELES— Activated John Tudor, 
pitcher, toom 21-dav disabled list 
FOOTBALL 

Nottonof Football League 
LEAGUE— Suspended Keith Browner, San 
Diego ilnebocfcer-aefenslve ona far 30 days 
tor viotai I no Its substonceabuse ooilcv, effec- 
Ihie September 1. 

ATLANTA— Waived Gory BoMlnper. Ted 
Chapman ond Greg Brawn, defensive line- 
men; George Lilia, con tar; Rov Jackson, de- 
fensive bock; and George Mira, linebacker. 

CLEVELAND— Acquired Barry Redden, 
running bock, from San Diego for undisclosed 
conditional draft choice. 

NEW ENGLAND— Signed Irving Frvor. 
wide receiver, to flve-yoor contract. 

N.V. JET5— Released Morion Barber, full- 
back.- Adam Bab ond Jacftta Walker, Flne- 
bockera; Guv Blnoham, offensive guard; Jett 
Oliver, offensive tackle; Reggie Barnes, run- 
ning back; Artie Hglmetond Leander KnfaM. 
defensive backs ; ond Tony Marlin end Willie 
Snead, wide receivers. 

Canadian Football Leogne 
BRITISH COLUMBIA— Activated Fllbo 


MEN 

Fourth Round 

Yannk* Noah. France, del. Alberto Mon- 
ctnt (10). Argent Ina. 6-3. 3-6. 6-7 137), 6-3. 6-3; 
Borts Becker (2). West Germany, del. Mikael 
Pern fan, Sweden. 5-7. 6-3, 6-2. 6-1: Aaron 
KHduleln (M). U.&. del. Paul Hoarhuls. 
Neihenonds, 6-2. 6-4, 7-5: Tim Movotte (9), 
U-S.del. Michael Chong ( 7), US. 7-5. 6-1. 1-6, 6- 
3; Andre Agassi 16). U5- det. Jim Graob. ui- 
6-1. 7-S. 6-3. 

Doubles Quarterfinals 

Paul Annocone. Ui- and Christo van Rens- 
burg. South Africa I6).def. Luke Jensen ond 
David Wheaton, UJL. 6-4. 7-6 17-51. 6-3; John 
FHzgeraM, Australia and Anders Jarryd. 
Sweden 12). del. Darren Cahill ond Mark 
Krat zm o n n. Australia (Bl. 7-6 17-5),4-6. 7^ (B- 
6). 6-1 

WOMEN 
Fourth Round 

Steffi Graf ID. West Germany, def. Ros 
FoJrbardc U5. 64. 6-0; Helena Sukova (Bl. 
Ctschastovokio.def. Larisa Savcmnko.Sovl- 
el Union. 4-6, 6-1. 6-2 


SOCCER 


SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Oviedo 1. Castellan I 
Osasuna 1, Las Palmas D 
Zaragoza X Ravo Vpltacano D 
Seville I. Tenerife 0 
Cadiz a, Logrones i 
Valencia 1. Allerlco /Wound 3 
Real Madrid 2. Sporting Gilon D 

WORLD CUP QUALIFYING 
Trinidad and Tabaao 1 Guatemala I 
Boifvta 2. Uruguay I 
Colombia 0. Ecuador 0 
Brazil 1. Chile 0 


CANADIAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
Sunday's Result 
Winnipeg 28. Saskatchewan 28 


tactics. “I'm volleying as well as 1 
ever have and moving well at the 
net. I’m ready." 

Chang was somber in defeat. “I 
think anybody can handle my sec- 
ond serve. It’s not exactly like Boris 
Becker's first serve." 

Mayotte will meet the winner of 
the match between top seed Ivan 
Lendl and Soviet Andrei Chesno- 
kov. Mayotte has never beaten 
Lendl in 1 3 tries. 

Sixth-seeded American Andre 
Agassi defeated Jim Grabb of the 
United Stales, to reach the quarters 
against the winner of Monday 
night’s showdown between third 
seed Stefan Ed berg erf Sweden and 
five-time champion Jimmy Con- 
nors. Agassi won 6-1. 7-5. 6-3. 

For Graf, the Fairbank match 
began as die toughest test so far. 
She had cruised through the first 
three rounds, losing just eight 
games. 

She dropped half that number in 
the first set against Fairbank. fall- 
ing behind when she was broken in 
the first game of the first set on j 
double fault and two unforced er- 
rors. Graf avoided another break 
point in the seventh game before 
winning that one and the next three 
to take the set. 

She did not lose another game, 
sweeping 10 straight to finish off 
Fairbank. 

On the men's side, on Sunday, 
second-seeded Boris Becker led the 
charge to the quarterfinals, recov- 
ering after dropping the first set to 
Mikael Pemfors to win 5-7. 6-3. 6- 
2 . 6 - 1 . 

Becker's blazing first serve was 
off target in the first set and begin- 
ning of the second set. 

He next plays Yannick Noah, 
who knocked off No. 10 Alberto 
Manrini 6-3. 3-6. 6-7, 6-3. 6-3. 

Also advancing were No. 1 1 Jay 
Berger, who defeated Pete Sampras 
7-5, 6-2, 6-1. and Aaron Ivrickstein. 
a 6-2, 6-4. 7-5 winner over Paid 
Haarfauis. who had beaten John 
McEnroe in the second round. 
Berger now faces Krickslein. 

(AP, Reuters} 


SIDELINES 


Mokoflal, linebacker. Added Derek Mao- 
Cready. defensive end, to raster. Released 
Phillip Smith and Eric Richardson, wide re- 
ceivers. and Kevin Konar, linebacker. 

CALGAR Y A dd e d Will Johnson, defensive 
end, to roster. Activated F lint Fleming, defen- 
sive tackle; Luigi Catozzo, defensive end. and 
Tom Spufellnl.affenslve guard, from practice 
roster. Activated Danitv Barrett, quarter- 
back. tram reserve list. 

HAMILTON— Activated Derrick McAdaw 
running back, from practice rosier and Tuny 
Champion, wide receiver, Irom reserve Hsl. 
Transferred Tony Truelove, ruml no back, to 
reserve list. 

OTTAWA— Added Tyrone Thurman, wide 
receiver, to rooter. 

SASKATCHEWAN— Added Shawn Daniels, 
running back, to raster. Activated Mark Guy. 
wkta receiver, tram practice raster. 

TORONTO— Activated Kevin Woauolk. 
Ilnebacker.und Peter Mangold, running bock, 
from practice raster. Tran s ferred Glen 
Kulko. defensive tackle, to reserve list. 

WINNIPEG— Activated James Murphy, 
wide receiver, from reserve IM. 


Frenchman Fails in Bid 


To Join NFL’s Cardinals 

PHOENIX, Arizona (AP) - 
Richard Tardits a Frenchman who 
played college football at the Uni- 
versity of George, has faded in his 


bid to play in the National Football 


League. He was cut Monday by the 
Phoenix Cardinals. 

Tardits. a fifth-round draft pick, 
was trying to become the first na- 
tive Frenchman ever to play in the 
NFL, but blocking a punt in last 
Friday night's preseason finale at 
San Diego still could not earn him a 
roster spot He had played rugby in 
France before taking up football. 


Maradona Back in Italy 

ROME (AP) — Soccer star Die- 
go Maradona returned to Italy 
Monday, a month later than ex- 
pected, and said he would discuss 
his “soccer future" with officials of 
his Italian team, Napoli. 

The 28-year-old Maradona said 


he expected difficult times with 
Neapolitai 


Neapolitan fans following a test of 
wills with his club because of his 
decision to extend a vacation in his 
native Argentina. 


For the Record 


Former Italian soccer star Gae- 
tano Stirea died in a car crash in 
Poland Sunday during a scouting 
trip, the official Polish news agency 
PAP said. He was 36. Scirea retired 
in 1988 after 14 years as a defender 
with Jovenrus. (Reuters! 

Soviet wrestlers captured four of 
10 tides at the World Freestyle 
Wrestling Championships in Mar- 
tigny, Switzerland. The United 
States had two champions and four 
sDvar medals. (AP) 


Sports-mad Norway has been 
rocked by the revelation that jave- 
lin thrower Trine Solberg, a nation- 
al idol and the ima g e of clean liv- 
ing, returned a positive dope lest 
after a recent international compe- 
tition. The International Amateur 
Athletic Federation said Solberg, 
23, had given a urine sample con- 
taining traces of an anabolic ste- 
roid following last month's Euro 
i Cop C track and field final in 
Strasbourg, He is automatically 
banned from competition for two 
years. (Reuters) 


Longdistance servic 
from overseas that 


needs no translation 


Australia 

0014-881-100 

Belgium 

11-00-12 

Bray.il 

000-8012 

Denmark 

8001-0022 

France 

iy-00-19 

Greece 

00-800-1211 


Italy. 


Netherlands. 


Singapore. 

Sweden„ 


172-1022 

,06*-022-91-22 
800-0012 


.020-795-922 


Switzerland 


.046-05-0222 


Hong Kong. 


008-1121 


United Kingdom_0800-89-0222 

tCurrendy available in Rome and Milan. 

'Await second dial-tone 


„ „ , ^ _ j-,i t-Ur* fv/rT* mil -free number of the country from which you’re calling. Instantly you'll be connected to an MCI operator in the States who will complete 

With MCI CALL USAT you l« *4 *e MCT toU » save tefcl no £d to pay excessive hotel sutehatges or ATStTs higher rates. MCI 

your call So there are no your free MCI Card, or for more mformation in the States , call 1-800-888-0800. , ^ 

connections to the US from overceas has never been easier 
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ART BUCHWALD 


Boning Up on Breaks 

Y^ASHINGTON — My wife is The next friend, when inf or 
v V one of the luckiest women in about the accident wanted ioki 


Reshaping Kabuki, From Inside 


PEOPLE 


the world. Don't take my word for 
it — ask all her friends. Late this 
summer she tripped on a rock and 
broke her wrist Ordinarily you 
would call this apiece of bad luck, 
but it turns out when she had the 
accident she did everything just 


m 


This is the way the conversation 
went a day after mmmmmmrnam 
the accident 

“My wife 
broke her wrist” 

“Was it the 
right wrist or the 
left wristr the 
friend asked. 

“The left,” I 

“She's lucky it aB 

was the left If ” T. 
she broke the BuclIwaW 
right it could be twice as inconve- 
meat” 

1 said, “My wife has always been 
lucky when it comes to breaking a 
bone. It runs in her family.’' 




Lang Acts to Save 
An Art Deco Pool 


Reuters 

PARIS — French Culture Minis- 
ter Jack Lang has acted to stop the 
demolition of the Motitor swim- 
ming pool on the western edge of 
Paris, a 1930s landmark. 

Modeled on an ocean liner, the 
An Deco bathing establishment 
was to be dosed down this month 
and demolished next winter. A ho- 
tel, apartment and office complex 
was due to be built in its place. 

But Lang, citing the monument’s 
“intrinsic quality and historical in- 
terest,” said in a statement he want- 
ed it saved A government architect 
has not yet issued a demolition per- 
mit. Should he refuse to do so, Paris 
aiy hall, which has sold the site toa 


The next friend, when informed 
about the accident, wanted to know 
if after she tripped she fell forward 
or backward. I said I wasn't sure 
and wanted to know if it mattered. 

“Of course, it mattes,” he re- 
plied. “If she fell forward it was the 
best thing that could happen be- 
cause otherwise she could have in- 
jured her back By breaking her fall 
with her hand she saved injuring 
ha nose. You have one lucky wom- 
an there.” 

“Don’t I know it,” I said proud- 
ly- 

By this time word had gotten out 
about the accident and experts on 
bones from all over the world w ere 
checking in. 

One eyewitness said, “I was five 
feet behind her when she fdL At 
that moment I said to myself, if she 
has to break anything, I hope it's 
her wrist and not her leg." 

“You were thinking what I was 
thinking," I said, 

Tm a skier so I know about 
fractures. Your luck depends on 
bow you faH” 

“Over the years she's always fall- 
en right," I said. 

a 

The next-door neighbor said, “I 
beard your wife had a falL" 

“Yes, she broke her wrist" 


“I always look at the bright ride. 
It could have been her hip. Some 


real estate developer, mil be left to 
sort out the problem. 


sort out the problem. 

The Mohtoris sweeping white 
terraces were used as catwalks by 
the big couture houses in the past 
and it was here that the more dar- 
ing women of postwar France tried 
out the bikini. 

Lang last year stepped in to save 
one of the city’s best known caffc- 
Testaurants, Fouquet’s on the 
Champs Elysfces, by having the es- 
tablishment classified as a “historic 
monument" 


It could have been her hip. Some 
women are bom lucky." 

“It wiE be in a cast for six. 
weeks.” I told him. 

“She’s fortunate it didn’t happen 
at the beginning of the summer 
because you perspire under a cast 
and then you gp crazy from the 
itch.” 

“That seems to be the consensus. 
Everyone is congratulating her that 
she didn’t break it on the Fourth of 
July.” 

O 

“The trick of any bone injury is 
to break it in the right place at the 
right tune." 

“How can you do that?” 

“When you break something you 
have to be in dose proximity to an 
orthopedic surgeon who isn’t out 
playing golf when you need him. 
The real luck of falling down is to 
find the surgeon in his empty office 
playing solitaire.” 

“Our doctor wasn’t even out 
fishing." 

“Then she really is a lucky wom- 
an. I hope she realizes it.” 

“She does — she counts her 
blessings every she falls." 


By Steven R. Weis man 

JVfn- York Times Service 

K ARUIZAWA, Japan — A 
man is not what he seems. 
At first he appears to be a he- 
ro's loyal comrade, but actually 
he is a fox in disguise. The tension 
builds as characters unfold their 
true identities, baring den psy- 
chological truths. One’s friends 
could be one’s enemies, yes, but 
they can become friends enlisted 
to fight still other enemies. 

Life is destined to be mnfnwri, 
tragic and lonely. Similarly, Ja- 
pan’s Kabuki theater is not what 
u appears to be on the surface. 

It seems to spring from a cul- 
ture completely remote from 
Western experience, a spectacle 
of screeched or intoned dialogues, 
billowing costumes and painted 
masks, frozen action poses and 
stylized choreographed move- 
ments. And yet the audience dis- 
covers that its stories and move- 
ments build on familiar universal 
truths and painful dilemmas 
about human nature and emo- 
tion. 

“Whenever 1 am asked, *What 
is Kabuki?,’ I describe it as some- 
thing basic, a bum of energy to- 
ward the audience from the 
stage,” said Ennosuke Ichikawa 
3d, a creator and. some say. de- 
stroyer and re-creator in the tradi- 
tion of Japan’s nearly 400-year- 
old Kabuki. 

It began as a popular entertain- 
ment designed to break from the 
even mane highly stylized tradi- 
tion of Nob, an almost ritualistic 
presentation of music and dance 
with solemn religious themes 
served up to audiences of nobles 
after the 14tb and 13th centuries. 

Kabuki, too, springs from a 
world of ritual and tradition, 
ranging from the razzle-dazzle 
and flamboyant oragpto style of 
acrobatics, brilliant costumes and 
gaudy makeup to the more sub- 
dued family tragedies or love sto- 
ries in which a volume of emo- 
tions can be summed up by a tiny 
and subtle gesture integrated with 
music, song, dance and poetry. 

Kabuki today remains largely 
the form that emerged at the time 
of Shakespeare and flowered for 
250 years during the Edo period, 
when Japan lived in self-imposed 
isolation from the world. 

Nearly 2S0 actors in Japan per- 
form today, divided into a hand- 




Etmosuke 3d as Iwate Turned Demon in “Kurozuka." 


ful of hereditary clans. None is 
considered more daring or con- 
troversial than Ennosuke 3d (like 
all Kabuki actors, he goes by his 
first name only; he also carries the 
3d to dfstingmsh him from fads late 
grandfather, the 2d, another fam- 
ous Kabuki actor), whose troupe 
will be appearing at the Metro- 
politan Opera Mouse in New 
York through mid-September 
and at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington after that 

Ennosuke made his official 
stage debut at the age of 8 and 
teored the Soviet Union with his 
grandfather as a young man 

For Ennosuke, one of several of 
the younger generation of Kabuki 
stars in Japan who are attempting 
to breathe new life into an old art 
form, most Kabuki has grown so 
stylized ova the decades that it 
has become ossified by its own 
traditions, inaccessible not simply 
to Western audiences but to some 
of the young at home as wefl. 

Born in 1939 in Tokyo not far 
from the Kabuld-za, the theater 
that continues to be Japan’s main 
stage for Kabuki performances, 
Ennosuke is the sixth generation 
in a line of Kabuki actors founded 
by the son of a gold-leaf crafts- 
man in mid- 19th-century Tokyo. 

Ennosuke is famous because he 
has taken the antique form and 
transformed it into a spectacle of 


rapid actum, quick changes and 
aerial acrobatics. 

Producer, creator, director and 
actor, be plays as many parts as 
he can — he once pertained 18 
roles in one play — from old 
women to demons, ghosts, heroes, 
animals and warriors. 

In the face of some criticism 
that he is vulgarizing and cheap- 
ening the theater, he has revived 
and mastered the old popular tra- 
dition of kerm, or downing, mak- 
ing quick changes before the audi- 
ence's eyes, en gaging in elaborate 
sword fights, popping in and out 
of trapdoors, climbing to the top 
of sets, jumping or leaping and 
even flying suspended over the 
audience on a wire. 

The American alie ne es this 
fall will see one of Ennosuke's 
most famous flights through the 
air, as the fox fleeing in *Yoshh- 
sune Senbonzokurd" (“Yoshhstme 
and the Thousand Cherry 
Trees”), which he is presenting 
along with the dance drama "Kvr- 
ozukcT (“The Black Mound"). 

Ennosuke specializes in three 
areas: revivals of plays that have 
not been performed for decades, 
even centuries; creation of new 
versions of Kabuki classics, and 
the creation of new types of dra- 
ma altogether that incorporate 
Kabuki elements. 

“Many people in the West 


think of Kabuki as something 
very slow and quiet, without real- 
izing, that it includes a very dy- 
namic dement, going from the 
quiet to the energetic,” Ennosuke 
said through an interpreter in a 
recent conversation at this popu- 
lar mountain resort outride of To- 
kyo, where he was vacationing. 

“Of course, it has to be a subtle 
contrast, a combination of soft 
and strong. You haw to have the 
right flow from one to the other, 
the right contrast, like an orches- 
tration." 

The one constant in the evolu- 
tion of Kabuki over the centuries, 
be asserts, is change itself. 

The fluid nature of the drama, 
the fact that it could be molded to 
fit each new generation of audi- 
ences, was itself lost after World 
War 11 in Japan. 

“For 340 years before the de- 
feat of Japan in 1945. Kabuki 
actors were constantly changing 
their techniques to meet the needs 
of their audiences,” he said. 

Ennosuke says the postwar 
flood of theater imports tnto Ja- 
pan made the practitioners of Ka- 
buki itself more conservative, so 
that the stifle would be set apart. 

For Ennosuke, Kabuki serves 
as a metaphor for the tension that 
arises in contemporary Japan 
when tradition and moderniza- 
tion are mixed. “I am not so much 
doing new things as reviving a 
tradition of experimentation,” he 
said, dismissing the objections of 
purists who think he is bastardiz- 
ing the fotm. 

The Kabuki form is suggested 
by the Chinese characters repre- 
sented by its three syllables: Ka 
for “song.” Bu for “dance" and Ki 
for “technique.” 

One of Kabuki’s liveliest tradi- 
tions remains that of the mna- 
gata, the male specialists dressed 
as females, and Ennosuke for one 
would not change it 

The early, all-female casts per- 
formed plays, dances and comic 
sketches, often with erotic scenes; 
the actresses frequently offered 
themselves to men in the audi- 



r Lady Godim* Rufa 
To Sore Devon Villa* 


No secrets for keeping fit at 
50: “Sleep well and eat weJL” 


Lyn Briefly, 42, rode as *3 
naked as Lady Godiva ibnwj 
Codringion, England, to pjJS 
plans to turn the village’s ofciS 

tries and farm bniidings into lu^ , 

housing. The Prtideotial insurj. If) 
conglomerate. wWiA has ownsja J{» 
village near Torquay, in Dc^j / 
shire, since World War H, has 
countered strong resistance 
velopment plans. *Tm coi 
exhibitionist in any way. ^ 
am terrified," said Brieriy, a n 
“But if this is what it takes to 
the village then I’d do it again 
again until someone sits up 
takes notice.” 

□ 

The former Swedish tennis 
Bjorn Borg and the Italian 
singer Loredgna Bette were 
rkd in Milan on Monday. Borg, 
a five-time Wimbledon “ v — : 
has been the constant 
of the singer, 38, in Milan since 
year. Borg retired from profess 
ki tennis several years ago vt 
still ranked among the loppb 

in the world. 
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ence. Scandalized, the Tokugawa 
shogunate banned women from 


shogunate banned women from 
the stage, and for a time perfor- 
mances by teen-age boys were 
popular until male prostitution 
became a problem. After adoles- 
cents were banned, men assumed 


the female roles, a practice that 
continues today. 

The Kabuki repertory has also 
remained largely unchanged for 
hundreds of years, and there are 
many traditions (hat even Ezmo- 
sukc’observes carefully. 

“It’s always difficult to decide 
what should be preserved and 
what changed,'’ he said. “But the 
important thing about the onna- 
is that it is not a m«n 1 and at 
the same time not a woman. If the 
onnagata were abolished or 
played by a woman, it would no 
longer be Kabuki You would 
have the creation of another the- 
ater. a theater utilizing techniques 
of Kabuki — but not Kabuki" 

Ennosuke is a pleasant and un- 
assuming round-faced man with 
wavy hair combed back and a 
beaklike framed by tipifd 
wire-rimmed glasses. It is hard to 
believe that this diminutive, 
slightly pudgy figure sometimes 
puts in a grading schedule of two 
five-hour performances a day for 
a period of 25 days, without any 
time off. He says happily that he 
has no particular secrets about 
keeping in shape, explaining, “My 
main philosophy is to sleep well 
and eat well." 


Gustav Romero, a 24-year 
virtuoso from San Diego, won 
19S9 Clara HaskiJ Prize for you 
classical pianists in Vevey, SftitzB- 
land. The prize is worth $7,SQQ. r 
jury gave honorable mention to 
trida Pago? of France and 
ta Pcticova of Bulgaria. 


Wflhe Nelson and Kris Kristtf- 
fenon are going to make a film fe 
television about a modem Test 

ranger with a high moral code, hi 

who is forced to solve a crime 
the help of a scoundrel The mori 
“Rip ” will be filmed in Austin 
Nelson will play the scoundrel h 
Bozeman. Montana. Gena Ron. 
lands is playing a rancher-math 
arch in the film “Montana.” w& a 


author Larry McMi 
Bel Air, California, Zsa 2sa Gabor 
will star as the owner of an animal 
beauty parlor in the film “Animal 
Haven. 4 Before that, she wiHgaon 
trial Sept. 11 on charges that she 
slapped a Beverly Hills motorcycle 
policeman who, she maintains. 


roughed her up June 14 after 
pins her Rolls- Rovce 


ping her Rolls-Royce 
on a busy thoroughfare. She is also 
charged with driving with as ex- 
pired license, having an open con- 
tainer of alcohol in her car sad 
having an expired car registration. 
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